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MOSCOW’S MOVE 


UESDAY’S announcement by the Soviet Government that it 

was ready for the discussion and settlement of differences with 
the United States was as sudden as most moves in Soviet foreign 
policy. But the excesses of suspicion and caution into which it 
has drawn both Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall are difficult to justify. 
It is true that the American statement that the door was always 
open to such a discussion and settlement was a routine repetition of 
an axiom of Western policy, correctly included in a confidential note 
from the American Ambassador in Moscow to Mr. Molotov. It is 
true that the Russian reply was an unexpected acceptance, qualified 
almost out of existence by denials and accusations and broadcast to 
the world in general by Moscow radio on May 11th at two o’clock in 
the morning. But the fact remains that the offer is a permanent 
part of American policy, was specifically made, and can hardly be 
withdrawn altogether, however deep may be Mr. Marshall’s or 
Mr. Bevin’s fears that the Russians may seize the diplomatic 
initiative. Even Mr. Marshall’s assurance that the United States 
Government has no intention of entering into bilateral negotiations 
seems a little excessive. Surely we can trust him to that extent. 
The most that can be said is that such caution, like the many 
reservations in the Russian statement, — be a mere preliminary 
to a bout of hard bargaining. 

What would be the prize in such a match between the two 
predominant Powers, and what would be the counters in which 
it is conducted ? The American Note said that, if an end were 
put to Communist attempts to capture power through minorities 
and establish régimes subordinate to foreign interests, then “ the 
necessity for certain manifestations in the foreign policy of the 
United States which evidently cause dissatisfaction to Moscow will 
be eliminated.” That is a key phrase and it is no doubt at the root 
of the anxiety evidently felt in London and Paris as to the next 
move. But there is little need to fear that the counters in the game 
will be the interests of Powers other than Russia and the United 
States, or that the prize will be a Russo-American bargain at some- 
one else’s expense. The occasion of the American Note was a 
re-affirmation of the European Recovery Programme. The State 
Department would be sabotaging its own policy if it now did any- 
thing to weaken the chances of success of that programme. 

It is clear that the only significant concessions which can be 
made must be made by the Russians. It is Russian policy which 


has produced the present unhealthy international tension and only an 
alteration of Russian policy can begin to relieve that tension, If that 
comes—and there is at least the shadow of a chance in this week’s 
statement that it will come—then clearly the United States and the 
other Western Powers will be able to slacken somewhat their purely 
defensive measures. And that no doubt is what the cautious American 
offer of concessions meant. So much for the counters in the bargain. 
They are counters which must be surrendered by Russia. What is 
the prize? It would be completely unrealistic to expect that at this 
stage it could be a cordial understanding between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. But it might be a clear list of the differences 
between them, freed from the confusing influence of vague fears, 
unjustified suspicions and misleading propaganda. That would at 
least be a starting-point for a solid advance towards peace. Surely 
that fact makes Mr. Bevin’s non possumus completely inappropriate. 


End of the Mandate 


It can only be with a sense of profound melancholy that this 
country records the termination of its mandate over Palestine. All 
that was good in the quarter-century of British rule is being swept 
away in the chaos of our departure. We leave a vacuum more com- 
plete than did the Turks, and there is no Allenby to take over from 
us. At the last minute we have done our best to sponsor the idea of a 
continuing authority which would preserve the minimum threads of 
government in the hope that, some day, they might be taken up by 
the United Nations. But even this idea has still to be accepted. In 
its absence there is no authority to dispose of the financial assets 
of the country, or of those records which have been rescued from 
destruction. In Palestine itself the hope of a truce for Jerusalem is 
jeopardised by the indiscipline of the Jewish and Arab bands, which 
find the strategic gain offered by possession of the capital city too 
tempting to have much sympathy for the idea of compromise. It 
is these armed bands which dictate events, and the politicians whose 
voices are heard at Lake Success can do nothing except put into 
political terms the claims for which their communities are fighting. 
May 15th is the date for the presentation of their most extreme 
political claims by either side ; it will also be the date for the intensi- 
fication of their military efforts. The former will only be of interest 
in so far as they give an indication of how the latter are to be 
pursued. In particular, it will be of interest to see whether official 
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Zionism is content, for the time being, to confine its claims to the 
area of Palestine allowed them under the partition plan, or whether 
they revert to their Biltmore programme for a Jewish State in the 
whole of Palestine, or even concede the Irgun claims for a State to 
include Transjordan as well. The degree of their claim may well 
affect the unity of Arab resistance. 


Critical Days in Italy 


Before the Italian elections were over it was already clear that the 
success of the Christian Democrats in forming and maintaining an 
effective Government was second only in importance to their success 
in defeating the Communists—and, if anything, rather less certain. 
There is no impressive tradition ot responsible popular rule in Italy 
and the legacy of Fascism and war made the task doubly difficult. 
But the size of Signor De Gasperi’s majority, his good relations 
with the Saragat Socialists, and the confusion into which the Nenni 
Socialists were thrown all helped to improve his chances of subse- 
quent success. Even the Communists find themselves in doubt as 
to their next move. On the one hand, if they lie low in the next 
few months it is quite possible that growing economic recovery in 
Western Europe will make it difficult for them to get up again. On 
the other hand, if they try to sabotage the Marshall Plan they will 
have the difficult task of persuading their followers to take action 
which will damage their present material interests for the sake of 
future political gain. And common sense among Italians—even among 
Italian Communists—is indeed all too common tor such a policy to 
be popular. But this is the critical moment. The rapid manoeuvres 
which carried the Liberal economist Professor Einaudi from near 
the bottom of the poll on the first ballot in the Presidential election to 
the top of it on the fourth showed how fluid the situation can still 
be between the Christian Democrats and the Saragat Socialists. 
And these are the two parties on whose ability to agree the stability 
of the new Cabinet so largely depends. And even when the Cabinet 
is formed critical decisions will still have to be made. The measures 
of deflation, introduced by Signor Einaudi as Finance Minister in 
the former Government, although substantially successful, are 
unlikely to be universally popular so long as their secondary results 
include temporary unemployment. Again, the Christian Democrats 
will have to pursue a more enlightened agrarian policy than any 
which they have so far envisaged. There is a hard task ahead, and 
the penalty for failure could be swift, for next October the electorate 
will have its say again in the elections to the powerful regional 
assemblies. 


Divided Korea 

Korea has been divided, since the end of the war, into American 
and Russian zones of occupation. There is little likelihood of this 
unfortunate country being united until the two occupying Powers 
agree on the meaning of the word “democracy,” for, while it was 
easy in 1945 to make democracy the qualification for an independent 
Korean Government, the word has, not surprisingly, defied the 
periodic joint Russian-American attempts at interpretation. The 
southern half of the peninsula is now experiencing a practical taste 
of democracy on the American model, which means elections con- 
tested by a variety of political parties, in which those hostile to 
Communism have achieved a considerable success. There is no 
reason to suppose that this success is anything but a fair reflection 
of opinion in the American zone. In the Russian zone “ democracy” 
has all along meant one-party Communist rule, and this was estab- 
lished early enough and ruthlessly enough to make it possible for 
Russia now to talk of withdrawing her occupation forces. The 
sequel to this should be, it is argued, that the American forces in 
their turn withdraw, in which case it would, of course, only be a 
short time before a coup d’état established a Communist Govern- 
ment in Southern as well as in Northern Korea. But there seems 
to be no political reason why America should be so naive as to 
allow herself to be jockeyed out of Korea by this manoeuvre. The 
occupation of Korea was undertaken in consultation with China and 
Britain, and has been carried on under the auspices of the United 
Nations. However frustrated the American attempts to prepare the 
way for self-government in Korea may have been, the other interested 
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States could hardly admit that the withdrawal of Russian troops 
could by itself prove that this end has been achieved. 


No Control of Atomic Energy 


It may yet turn out to be one of the major disasters of history 
that within less than three years of the Hiroshima. explosion 
the attempt to secure the international control of atomic energy 
has failed—and that with hardly a flicker of public interest. 
Twenty-two months ago, when the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission began its work, the impetus towards the imaginative 
contro] of this revolutionary force was strong. It had been given 
a striking expression in the Lilienthal Report, which recommended 
that supreme direction should rest with a sovereign international 
body. Mr. Bernard Baruch, on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment, had recommended such a scheme to the United Nations. 
All observers, including the scientists, who had taken the trouble 
to acquaint themselves with the elements of the situation, were 
behind him, and hope was still alive. It received its first blow a 
few weeks later when Mr. Gromyko insisted that the decisions of the 
Commission should be subject to the veto in the Security Council. 
Logically that was the end of jt, for unless the international atomic 
authority was sovereign in its field it was bound to be ineffective. 
But hope overcame logic and the past twenty-two -months have 
been wasted in an attempt to discover whether the Russians had 
any workable alternative. At the end of March a British represen- 
tative called the bluff by pointing out that the only proposals the 
Russians had been induced to make provided no basis for control 
and did not even conform with technical knowlege. Last Friday 
France, Great Britain and the United States officially reported the 
failure of the Atomic Energy Commission and asked the General 
Assembly to suspend its work. Since the subject of international 
control cannot be allowed to die, some new approach must now be 
sought, with or without the handicap of Russian procrastination 
from the inside. But the original impetus is dead and the informed 
few will have uphill work against the incredible indifference of mass 
opinion. In the meantime the atomic armaments race is on. 


British Citizens 


Whether the British Nationality Bill, to which the House of Lords 
gave a second reading on Tuesday, is more important than it is 
complex or more complex than it is important is fair matter for 
argument. Certainly it is abundantly both. One section of the 
Bill, it is true, is both simple and highly welcome. That consists 
of the provisions regarding the nationality of married women, It 
enacts that a British woman will not lose her nationality by marrying 
an alien, and that any woman who has so lost it will regain it ; that 
an alien woman marrying a British citizen will not automatically 
become British—an important point, in view of the number of purely 
nominal marriages prompted solely by the desire to acquire British 
nationality ; and that no alien woman who has once acquired British 
nationality will ever lose it. The main part of the Bill raises far 
greater difficulties. Its purpose is to create a common basis of 
nationality throughout the Commonwealth. The adoption of 
common codes in all the Dominions is the obvious method, but has 
failed, and an alternative has been agreed on which can best be 
indicated in the summary given by the Lord Chancellor: “that 
everybody [i.c., every Dominion] shall decide for themselves, by 
their own Legislature, who are their citizens, and that the sum total 
of the citizens of the various member-States shall be British sub- 
jects.” That means, incidentally—and more than _incidentally— 
creating the new conception of “ British citizens,” who, if they go to 
Canada, will, of course, be British subjects but not necessarily Cana- 
dian citizens, just as Canadians coming here will be British subjects 
but not necessarily British citizens. The Bill is really precipitated 
by Canada’s (perfectly legitimate) action in passing an Act defining 
the conditions of citizenship in that Dominion. If all members of 
the Commonwealth do the same, and agree that citizenship confers 
nationality, the necessary uniformity is attained. But many features 
of the new Bill will need full discussion in committee, particularly 
the question whether inhabitants of the Colonies are ipso facto 
British citizens, 
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A Charter for Children 


The unopposed passage of the Children Bill through the House 
of Commons last week is an event of some note, in spite of the fact 
that the measure was initiated in another place (a pertinent example 
of the utility of another place) and has been well discussed and in 
some respects amended during its sojourn there. It is enough to 
say of the Bill that it carries out all the major recommendations of 
the Curtis and Clyde Committees, notably in providing for the 
inspection of voluntary institutions, the creation of Children’s Com- 
mittees and the appointment of Children’s Officers in every County 
and County Borqugh area. At one point—the provision that the 
local authority may maintain supervision over a child under its care 
till it reaches the age of 18—the Bill goes beyond the Curtis proposals. 
The effecf of the Bill should be to ensure that every child which for 
good reason is removed from direct parental control will be ensured 
all proper care and supervision, and if it is wisely placed with the 
right type of foster-parents will be able to count on genuine affection 
as well. The view that the responsibility for the “ deprived ” children 
—to borrow from the Curtis Report a term which it may be hoped 
will now rapidly become obsolete—should have been laid on the 
Ministry of Education rather than the Home Office is still held in 
some quarters, but only by a minority section in the House of 
Commons, and probably by no more in the country ; certainly the 
Home Office has made a start that inspires confidence with the draft- 
ing of this practical and human measure. At any rate, the main 
desideratum, that responsibility for all children needing supervision 
should be centred in one Department, is satisfied. On one point only 
some slight misgiving remains, as to whether children are sent abroad 
as emigrants without full consideration, not of whether they are fitted 
for emigration but of whether emigration is the best solution for each 
of them as an individual, and also whether the same supervision and 
care can be guaranteed at their destination as they would have 
continued to receive in this country. The suggestion that an inter- 
Governmental conference should be held, presumably on an official 
level, to assure this, and to formulate common standards, is well 
worth pursuing. 


Oil in Perspective 


The most bitter opponents of the Government’s oil policy could 
probably be brought to admit that the problem to be faced is not 
easy. The slow recovery of the tanker fleet from the destruction 
of the war, the swing of the United States from the position of a 
net exporter to that of a net importer, the growth in total world 
demand for oil, the closing of Haifa, shortage of refining capacity, 
and the new strain imposed by a coal shortage, all combine to make 
a fool-proof policy very difficult to achieve. Clearly, no such policy 
had been devised before Mr. Shinwell, rattled by the coal crisis of 
February, 1947, trebled the. programme of conversion from coal- 
burning to oil-burning, and thus made it practically impossible to 
attain. Equally clearly, Mr Gaitskell can be absolved from full 
responsibility for his predecessor’s mistakes. But the Government 
cannot be so absolved. It is vulnerable on this point, and for once 
the Opposition took its chances and hit very hard in this week’s 
debates. Many of the present troubles should have been foreseen, 
but were not. The programme of conversion to oil-burning was 
drawn up in haste, never properly scrutinised, and has now to be 
abandoned after a great deal of waste of time and effort. At the 
same time as the use of tankers was denied for the import of petrol, 
it was sanctioned for the import of crude oil in vast quantities for 
conversion projects which could not be completed. The imposition 
of very sharp penalties for the future misuse of rationed petrol is 
certainly no proper counterweight to these mistakes, It is true that 
the black market~must be stopped. It is true that something may 
be said for stopping it in a spectacular manner in this case pour 
encourager les autres. But that is a dangerous argument at best, 
and the Government has given little enough evidence during the 
committee stage of the Motor Spirit (Regulation) Bill that it has 
given really adequate thought to the swingeing penalties which it 
imposes. Clearly a little more attention to the policy which has 
helped to aggravate the shortage, and a little less vigour in the attack 
on the consequent irregularities, would be in the interest of all 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Conference at The Hague, the approach of Whitsun and 

the fact that the debate on the signatures to the Nenni telegram 
had been postponed until after the recess accounted for a good 
many absentees from Parliament this week; but of those who 
remained many worked more than double time. The legitimate 
but abortive attempt of the Opposition to prolong the Committee 
stage of the Gas Bill until after the Whitsun recess, and so dis- 
locate the Government’s programme for the rest of the session, not 
only involved the members of the Standing Committee in three 
sessions a day, but meant that the Minister of Fuel and Power was 
at the same time responsible for the Committee stage of the Motor 
Spirit (Regulations) Bill (on Monday) and the debate on oil on 
Tuesday. 

« + . * 


Capablanca-like, he himself played two of these hands with skill, 
leaving the Committee upstairs to show that the variations in the 
Government’s fuel policy were due to factors beyond its control 
and returning to pour oil on the troubled question of co-partnership 
in an industry which is nationalised. With the Law Officers jointly 
filling the role of a subsidiary Poo-bah and taking Mr. Gaitskell’s 
place when he had to-be elsewhere, business was kept up to schedule. 

* * * * 

But the Opposition were not defeated without a fight. Both on 
Monday and Wednesday division after division was forced on the 
floor of the House, for each of which the Gas Committee was 
adjourned for ten minutes. And as the Government had refrained 
from imposing the guillotine, at least twenty Labour members of 
the Committee had to be available throughout Tuesday night to 
enable the closure to be moved. Encouraged by the wife of a 
Member and a Whip who, though not on the Committee, carried 
out the reverse of a sympathetic strike by remaining throughout in 
the public gallery, the Government carried the closure twelve times. 

*x x * * 

Besides co-partnership, which the Government left to regional 
committees to retain or modify as they pleased, the main point at 
issue was the terms of compensation. On this there was little hope 
of the Government changing its mind, but the Conservatives had a 
talented team of stonewallers, and, led by Mr. Bracken and Mr. Walter 
Elliot, they maintained an agreeable verbosity which for a long time 
was interrupted only by the Solicitor-General. 

* * x * 

On Wednesday afternoon they were still at it, and when down 
below in the Chamber the last question on the order paper was 
reached, neither Fuel and Power Minister was there to answer it. 
A private notice question just gave Mr. Robens time to reach his 
place and tell Commander Maitland, on the stroke of half-past three, 
that reasons of security prevented him saying what supplies of 
kerosene there are at the moment in Malta, 

* 7 * * 

Inevitably these tactics inconvenienced non-combatants at West- 
minster as well. It was reasonable that Members who were dining 
with the Australian cricketers should leave their civilised remi- 
niscences to improve their voting average; but it was hard that 
Bradman’s speech should be interrupted by the division bell 
repeated stridently four times. He ignored the first three, and then 
remarked that at other times, particularly when fielding, he had often 
longed for such an interruption in order to bring someone else’s 


innings to an end. 
7 * < * 


By Wednesday many Members had returned from The Hague 
and were being.asked to tell and retell their experiences. One story 
has a certain charm. A former Minister, not now a Member of 
Parliament, being determined to play his full part, sat well in the 
front of a committee. When the vote was called—in French—he 
put up his arm for the “ Ayes.” The chairman then called “ Contra” 
and again the Minister’s arm shot up, only to be pulled down by an 
English lady sitting behind him who had been educated in Paris, 
upon which a Frenchman remarked: “On voit que maintenant c’est 
les femmes qui réglent en Angleterre.” A. M. C. 
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THE HAGUE AND LAKE SUCCESS 


T was probably chance, but a very fortunate chance, which 
ordained that the American Secretary of State should have 

been making a strong defence of the United Nations before a 
committee of Congress just two days before Mr. Churchill opened 
the United Europe conference at The Hague with a speech which, 
even among the historic utterances of the greatest political orator in 
this country, and perhaps in Europe, will hold a high and permanent 
place. Between Mr. Marshall and Mr. Churchill there is no 
divergence. The Secretary of State was speaking primarily of 
a world-wide organisation, but he was careful to emphasise the 
value within it of regional organisations. The ex-Premier was 
discussing a regional organisation, but he was at pains to put it 
in its right setting as subject to the paramountcy of the United 
Nations. That compatibility assumed, that reconciliation assured, 
the delegates at The Hague could go forward, in the enthusiasm 
that had gathered them there, with the elaboration of projects for 
what was rather imaginative'y termed. United Europe. As an 
idea] that conception must receive universal assent, but nothing 
—certainly not the rather doubtful admission of various political 
émigrés to the conference—can alter the hard fact that there is 
no United Europe today, only a Europe utterly and fundamentally 
disunited, and by the dangers it presents compelling thought and 
effort to concentrate on problems of military security rather than 
of political and economic progress. 

It was in such circumstances that The Hague delegates, widely 
representative of different countries and parties but with no 
official status, met, listened to speeches by Mr. Churchill and lesser 
orators and passed lengthy resolutions on political, economic and 
cultural problems. It involves no disparagement of these to say 
that the outstanding feature of the conference was Mr. Churchill’s 
opening speech. What he said at Zurich in 1946 started the whole 
United Europe movement ; what he said at The Hague gave the 
movement a new inspiration and a new impulse, and did every- 
thing that a single speech could do—more probably than any 
other speech by any other man could hope to do—to breathe life 
into an ideal doomed to remain sterile and valueless so long as it 
takes shape in the form of paper resolutions and not in the minds 
of men. One of the dangers that inevitably beset such a conference 
is the zeal for drawing plans and constructing machinery before 
the men and women concerned have generated the moral and 
intellectual power needed to set the mechanism moving. What is 
necessary first and foremost is acceptance of the idea of European 
—or for the moment western European—unity, in the form not 
of mere intellectual assent to it but of a profound consciousness 
of the common elements underlying the diversity of tongues and 
traditions and political practice which the States of the Continent 
display. That must be a gradual process, and to assume, in intelli- 
gible impatience, that spiritual unity exists before it does is to risk 
erecting ambitious political structures on foundations of sand. 

Clear vision here is as essential as idealism. There is today 
neither spiritual unity nor political sympathy between eastern 
European States pledged for the moment to the principle of single- 
party dominance based ultimately on force, and western States 
which with few exceptions believe that governments should be 
criticised and opposed and, at the popular will, replaced. That 
does not mean that the two systems cannot live together in the 
same world, or the same continent; Mr. Marshall energetically 
contested that assumption last week. If both sides would endorse, 
as one at present will not, the doctrine live-and-let-live, divergence 
of political practice need not spell military menace. If the projected 
conversations between the United States and Russia took shape 
we might hope that fissures would slowly open in the wall of 
division, and widen as trade relations and cultural contacts force a 


way through them. But for the present the situation must be 
accepted as it is, and progress towards a United Western Europe 
is not to be suspended till the larger goal of a United Europe 
seems attainable. The solid value of The Hague endeavours to 
that end is not easily assessed. The most valuable contribution of 
the conference is in the realm of thought. More than a generation 
ago this country was enjoined to think imperially, and on the whole 
it complied with the injunction. The need today is to think con- 
tinentally—even though as yet it is possible to act only semi- 
continentally. As that conception germinates in the minds of the 
peoples co-operation between governments becomes swhbstantially 
easier und more fruitful. If The Hague has stimulated that kind 
of thought it has done substantial service to all western Europe. 

That, of course, is not enough for many delegates. They have 
their eyes fixed on a far closer union between States than is at 
present conceivably attainable, and whose attainment would 
not necessarily be a virtue in itself. In the tendency to 
side-track governments there are serious dangers. But in 
bringing together a body of experienced men who in many 
respects can think ahead of governments, and make available 
to governments the fruits of their thought, a conference like 
that at The Hague can be of the greatest value. If, however, 
the next step is to be an assembly representing Parliaments, 
as distinct from governments, and the next after that the 
construction of a super-Parliament to which national govern- 
ments would be subject, then instead of good very serious harm 
may result. Delegates responsible to no one can very easily reach 
agreements which national governments, grappling with practical 
problems, find far more difficult. And it is through governments 
that we are at present committed to working. Governments have 
united for certain wide purposes in the United Nations. Some of 
them have united for the single and essentially practical purpose 
of fostering western European co-operation with the assistance 
of Marshall Aid. A narrower group still, but a group that may 
soon be widened, is, within the western European circle, con- 
solidating a still closer association in the military, political and 
economic field. All this, so far as western Europe is concerned, 
is wisely conceived and working well. The first requisite is to 
see that it goes on working well, and working better. Any idea 
that energies and interests can be diverted with advantage from 
the solid achievement now in progress, and concentrated on other 
projects served by different machinery, would be deplorable ; there 
are some signs that that danger exists. There must be 
no needless reduplication. Western Europe does not require 
its own Bill of Human Rights and International Court, when the 
United Nations is framing the one and already possesses the other. 
The important things in western Europe are what Mr. Bevin and 
M. Bidault and M. Spaak and others are trying to do. The best 
hope at The Hague was to make a favourable atmosphere for their 
endeavours ; to a large extent it was made. 


Along those lines the pattern—an evolving, not an unchanging, 
pattern—of world relationships takes shape. It rests on the material 
that exists, and that cannot be suddenly scrapped for something 
new. The United Nations, while very far from a failure, has 
disappointed many hopes. The reasons for that are plain. Like 
the League of Nations before it, it was created, not to make peace 
after a great war, but to preserve a peace which it was assumed 
the belligerents themselves would have made before the world 
organisation came into being. That has not happened. Real peace 
has not yet been established. In addition one Great Power, for 
reasons of its own, has been engaged consistently not in helping 
to make the United Nations work, but in preventing it from 
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working. That means inevitably that original conceptions must 
be modified. Mr. Marshall has had to lay temporary stress on 
the importance of regional associations such as have been created 
on the American continent and in Western Europe. Mr. Churchill 
recalls that he has always emphasised the value of “ several 
regional councils, august but subordinate,” a Council of Europe 
conspicuous among them. Mr. St. Laurent, the Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs, has called for the creation, within 
the orbit of the United Nations, of a world-wide system of mutual 
defence open to all States willing to join, and free from the fatal 
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impediment of the irresponsible veto ; and with that Mr. Bevin 
has expressed full agreement. Here is a concurrence of thought 
that must find expression in action. The precise method is matter 
for consideration. The creation of such an association as Mr. St. 
Laurent contemplates by means of a resolution of the United 
Nations Assembly (where no veto exists) might be the best way 
of assuring full co-ordination. However that may be decided, 
official co-operation through governments and unofficial delibera- 
tions like that at The Hague can proceed in complete harmony and 
to general advantage. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IMAGINE the Australian cricketers will look back on few more 
| agreeable experiences during their tour (apart from winning 
a Test Match or two) than the dinner given them by Sir Stanley 
Holmes, M.P., at the House of Commons on Monday. Sir Stanley 
is an ardent follower of cricket, a proclivity which he ascribes to the 
fact of his having been “almost born at Lord’s,” and he has with 
the same generosity entertained an earlier Australian team, and the 
South Africans last year, in the same way at the same place. On 
Monday the health of the visitors was proposed by the Prime 
Minister, who explained that he was rather under the wedther as he 
happened to be a Surrey man (Surrey had been ruthlessly mopped 
up that day by the Kangaroos), pronounced cricket and civilisation 
to be synonymous, and expressed a reminiscent preference for 
village-green cricket, where the victors made about 33 and the other 
side was rattled out for 25, over the displays common on the 
assiduously prepared pitches at Lord’s or Old Trafford or the Oval. 
That point was neatly countered by Bradman, who is in danger of 
seeing his prowess as an after-dinner speaker overshadow his 
achievements with the bat, with the remark that the records that 
had been most dramatically lowered in recent years were in 
swimming—“ and you can’t tell me that the water has changed.” 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, Sir Stanley Holmes himself and Sir Pelham 
Warner maintained the standard at its height, and the visitors were 
well inducted in Parliamentary practice by calls to divisions three 
times during dinner and by their introduction to the gallery after- 
wards to listen to the petrol debate. 

+ * + * 

The lecture Sir Richard Livingstone gave to the National Book 
League this year makes a welcome appearance in the form of a 
half-crown booklet published by the Cambridge University Press. 
Its subject is University education and its attitude is critical—the 
attitude, of course, of a critic from within, for Sir Richard is 
President of Corpus, Oxford. His theme is the need for producing 
humanists in a day when the danger is of concentrating on utili- 
tarian scientists. The Barlow Committee recommended doubling 
the output of scientists but, conscious of the bias that would give 
to the universities, advised the doubling of arts students, too. But 
could this number of humanists find employment? Sir Richard 
gravely doubts it. His solution of the problem is to educate the 
scientists adequately in the humanities, particularly in philosophy 
and religion, with such writing as Plato’s dialogues, the Bible, 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton and Tolstoy as basis. 
This demand for a reaction against a narrow specialisation could 
not be more timely, and all universities ought to give serious thought 
to it. The forces pulling in the opposite direction—particularly the 
desire for quick economic returns—are powerful, but if they are 
allowed to become dominant the result in the end will be disastrous. 

7 * * * 

The dispute between British Railways and its dining-car attendants 
over the 10 per cent. surcharge on meals raises interesting and not 
unimportant questions. The 10 per cent. was originally in lieu of 
tips, a satisfactory arrangement for which there was everything to be 
said. Then the wages of the attendants were raised and the Railways, 
to cover that, decided to annex the 10 per cent. themselves. The 
waiters, who apparently want both the increased wage and the same 
tips, protest that their total intake will be seriously reduced, for the 
luncher or diner will be indisposed to add much in the way of tips 


to a IO per cent. exaction. The company’s action seems to me 
altogether shabby. If they must increase the price of a meal from, 
say, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. or 3s. rod. let them do so openly and put it on 
the menu card. The present method looks very much too like an 
attempt to appropriate the attendants’ perquisites. Of course, the 
right thing is to give the waiters adequate wages and no tips; but 
deep-rooted custom will,.no doubt, secure them both. 
* * . * 

What, I have often*wondered, is the matter with Wiltshire that so 
few people have written books about it? The question is prompted 
by the announcement that the Victoria County History, which has 
hitherto eschewed Wiltshire altogether, has now discovered the 
existence of that attractive county and is to include at least one 
volume on it ; the fact that Mr. G. M. Young is to be general editor 
means that the work is in the safest of hands. That will be some 
reparation for the neglect from which Wiltshire has so far suffered. 
I lately had occasion to enquire for a good book on Wiltshire—not 
a mere guidebook, but something on the “ Highways and Byways” 
line. The county is indeed included in that well-known series, but 
the volume dealing with it is, I believe, long out of print. And there 
seems to be nothing else. It is high time that Wiltshire asserted itself. 
Its five M.P.s might consider means of proclaiming its merits. 

* 7 x * 

I hope the publishers of Mr. Churchill’s latest memoirs have 
been piling up a stock of paper for the last year or two in pre- 
paration for the appearance of his first volume in September. By 
all accounts demand will exceed supply fantastically. I hear of one 
well-known group of book-shops which has so far accepted orders 
for 14,000 copies, all of which, according to my information, have 
actually (and hopefully) been paid for. Even if that were only 
multiplied tenfold for the country as a whole you would need an 
edition far beyond what any publisher could hope in present condi- 
tions to supply. Of Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs an edition of 
20,000, I believe, was printed, at a time when there was no paper 
shortage. 

* * * * 

Both Hcuses of Parliament fortunately have their lighter moments. 
In the House of Lords on Tuesday Viscount Simon, referring to a 
clause in the British Nationality Bill referring to “every person 
born in the United Kingdom and the Colonies,” observed that “ that 
appeared to be a rapid peregrination unusual for a lady about to 
produce a child.” In the Commons on Wednesday, after the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food had been searchingly 
cross-examined on the condition of certain classes of mutton reach-° 
ing these shores, the Hon. Member for Holland-with-Boston rose to 
put a supplementary. The peals of laughter which greeted his 
intervention must have mystified visitors in the galleries, who could 
hardly know that the name of the Member in question is Butcher. 

* * x * 

On the occasion of a bad railway accident several years ago it 
was suggested by The Spectator that when a train is stopped at night 
unexpectedly the guard should run back over the line not with a 
quite inadequate red lamp, but with a flare such as are used by 
ships in distress at sea. The difference, when it is a question of 
stopping an oncoming train is obvious. A red light cannot be seen 
round a curve ; a flare lights up the whole sky. I hope the Railway 
Executive will consider this. JANUS. 
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E must have been the last unofficial citizens to leave Lydda 
airport. It was difficult to apportion our gratitude—whether 
to Providence, to the fantastically young British Tommies who were 
holding the situation or to B.O.A.C. informality which packed us 
among evacuating equipment in a freighter "plane bound for 
Cairo. Two days before Jewish and Arab staff had departed, taking 
in their baggage certain vital parts in the wireless installation and 
thus reducing the range of communication to five miles. Contact 
with the outside world was therefore dependent for the moment on 
planes flying within that radius. But all was brave and cheerful, in 
spite of a smouldering Customs House. 

Possibly a very brief visit to a situation so nightmarish as that 
existing during the last days of April in the city of Jerusalem may 
not result in reliable impressions. I can only record the impact of 
vivid experiences on a fresh and impartial observer who had oppor- 
tunities for considerable and sometimes intimate contact with all 
sides. Outside the minute islands of comparative quiet which consti- 
tuted the three protected zones, each about 500 yards square, the 
combatants faced each other by day and by nifht across a few yards 
of no-man’s-land. This fantastic proximity of Arab and Jew had to 
be experienced to be believed. A journey of a few hundred yards 
was an adventure. Sniping in daylight, heavy fighting at night and 
a hardly stretched British force reducing the impact of Jew upon 
Arab and Arab upon Jew at the points of penetration from one sector 
into another—this was the accompaniment to daily activity. Every 
house counted for something, each side taking what sudden advan- 
tage might emerge out of prevailing chaos, honest policemen shot for 
their guns, citizens robbed of their cars in the open street. Tension, 
fear, suspicion everywhere—summed up potently in Lancastrian 
accents at the barbed wire outside the Jewish Agency by the youthful 
soldier who examined our passes: “ I wouldn’t trust me bleeding self.” 

The life of Jerusalem was disintegrating before our eyes. Hanging 
like a funeral shroud over the minds of thinking folk was the one 
overwhelming apprehension: “ What will happen when the British 
walk out?” That the British are right in going I have no doubt. 
But it is a tragic pity that the people at Lake Success have been so 
long in believing they would go. It is a pity, too, that the Security 
Council could not have held a session in the King David’s Hotel. 
For on May 15th, unless some miracle happens, Jerusalem will be 
without a civil administration or a holding force to maintain the 
last remnants of civil] order. The slightest mishap with a gun will 
break any tenuous truce that may have been established. Everyone 
knew and feared that the destruction of Jerusglem might be imminent. 
In any case unrestrained war in Jerusalem would bring devastating 
pestilence. The city’s modern water-supply is piped for many miles 
into the city. Modern buildings are entirely dependent upon it. 
The older houses and the whole of the walled city have their ancient 
cisterns. For twenty years these have been unused ; they are filthy, 
most effective incubators of disease. If these cisterns are restored 
to use microbial infection will account impartially for far more lives 
than the fanatic’s bullet. And electric power depends on water, for 
it is generated from Diesel engines. In five days from the cessation 
of water-supply the electricity services would cease. Motor fuel 
* would decide whether the 160,600 souls of Jerusalem would be fed. 
Both petrol and food were getting scarce before we left, though we 
heard that there was plenty of food in the Old City. Nevertheless 
the 2,000 Jews in the Old City were entirely dependent for food on 
the daily visit of a British armoured car. No one knew what would 
happen to them and their Haganah custodians after May 15th. 

It is important not to confuse two distinct elements in the 
tortuous discussions on the truce. First there was the need for the 
limited truce involving the safety of the Holy Places. I was assured 
at the highest Arab sources that there need be no difficulty here. 





* Mr. Castle, who is Professor of Education at University College, Hull, 
has just returned from Palestine, where he was a member of a small Quaker 
mission investigating the possibilities of organising a reconciling relief 
service for Arabs and Jews. 
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Indeed, Moslem initiative was Indicated in the terms broadly 
defined in Azzam Pasha’s proposal on behalf of the Arab League 
on April 28th, viz., that there should be no shooting in, to or from 
the walled city ; that neither Arab nor Jew guards in the old city 
should be asked to lay down their arms ; and that the truce could 
be extended from the wall of the old city to include the Mount of 
Olives. These were practicable if limited conditions. If, at this 
juncture, the Jews were to demand access to the Wailing Wall it 
would be a pity, much as one has to sympathise with their desire, 
for this would introduce avoidable complications. A more real 
problem would be the means of feeding the Jews in the Old Ciry, 
for this would necessitate an agreed route of access from the wider 
municipal area. That too, however, is possible. But a major com- 
plication involved in establishing so limited a neutral area was its 
effect on the refugee position, for refugees would surge into the 
already overcrowded city and create acute problems of supply and 
disease. Hence the pressing need for an extension of the neutral 
area to the whole city. 

At this, point the nature of the problem changes from a means 
of protecting monuments sacred to the religious life of three great 
contmunities to a political and strategic problem of some magnitude, 
On purely military grounds it must be realised that Jerusalem 
commands the Jericho road, the only artery of communication for 
the Arabs with their friends in Amman. Hence, agreement to 
neutralise the main Arab approach from south to north Palestine 
needs some consideration in Arab circles. The loss to the Jews 
would be much less severe. But it was obvious that, unless this 
wider area could be included, calamity awaited the Holy City. The 
situation demands one single act of statesmanship, sharp and 
definite, ruthless if need be in its impartiality, which would estab- 
lish in this one area a visible stabilising fact. I remember at the 
time thinking of Jerusalem as a lighthouse on a rock in an angry 
sea, unshifting, solid, visible. People have lost faith in the certainty 
of anything but further misery. This exasperating frustration is 
daily increased by the spate of talk and indecision that comes from 
Lake Success. That is why definitive action in Jerusalem would 
have an effect far beyond its walls. 

There could be one of two types of action, possibly a combination 
of both—either the establishment of civil order under a neutral 
governor backed by a holding force of neutral police (4,000 was the 
number suggested) or an agreement by both sides to declare 
Jerusalem an open city. Hopes of the first solution were dissipating 
fast, and thoughts of the second were hardly born. But at the 
moment of writing the possibilities of both seem rather brighter. 
British initiative and International Red Cross co-operation have 
brought a truce under Red Cross auspices into the realm of possi- 
bilities. The idea is so good that one must feel, with Monsieur de 
Reynier of the Red Cross in Jerusalem, “It must be a dream!” 
By the time these remarks are in print the miracle may have 
happened, and unless madness prevails Jerusalem may be a city 
of refuge under the Red Cross flag, instead of a centre of war and 
pestilence. But should the Red Cross plan fail, then order must be 
secured by more conventional means if Jerusalem is to be saved. 
It is likely that Arab and Jew will persist in a further trial of 
strength. For recent success has confirmed Jewish hopes of the 
Jewish State, and the Arabs declare they will fight for two genera- 
tions against the division of their country. But Jerusalem can be 
saved by the firm and rapid action of the United Nations. 

Quite possibly the cynic or the peaceful citizen of Golders Green 
will think I have exaggerated the danger to the Holy City. This 
is not so. The views expressed are supported by the most experi- 
enced and sober opinions available, by people who are mistakenly 
described as unimaginative officials and hard-boiled business-men. 
If the worst happens, as it still may, then Christendom will only have 
its own senseless divisions to thank for the destruction of the city 
where its holiest traditions were born, 
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SAINT STEPHEN’S, 1548-1948 


By STRATHEARN GORDON 


T. STEPHEN’S HALL, with its avenue of marble statues and 
S its stimulating wall-paintings, was rebuilt after the fire of 1834 
to the exact ground plan and to the dimensions of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, where the Commons had previously sat for nearly 300 years. 
It is an ideal thinking-place for the endless queues of visitors waiting 
to hear a debate, so many of whom come from places where there 
is no history to this place where every inch has memories, if only 
they can disentangle the multitudes of historic associations which 
surround them. 

In the Middle Ages the Palace of Westminster was a self-contained 
town, embracing the royal residence, the centre of government and 
all the necessaries of life. The palace walls extended right up to the 
Abbey and included Old Palace Yard. They sheltered halls, chapels, 
gaols and stables; kitchens, bakeries, slaughter-houses and fish- 
ponds; even a ducking-stool, in which Westminster scolds were 
plunged “all hissing hot” into the Thames. Of the chapels, the 
finest was the two-storeyed building said to have been founded by 
King Stephen in 1141, and known collectively as the Chapel of 
St. Mary the Virgin and St. Stephen. At ground level was the crypt 
chapel of St. Mary Undercroft, whose stout concrete walls have 
largely resisted the “ vehement fires” which have periodically ravaged 
the palace ; they stand to this day. Above was the upper chapel of 
St. Stephen, finally rebuilt and endowed by Edward III as a chantry, 
and used as the chapel royal of the palace. 

Henry VIII deserted Westminster for Whitehall in 1532, and the 
new Protestant dispensation had no use for chantries. By the 
second Chantries Act of 1547 the boy king, Edward VI, took 
possession of the chapel. Here for the moment the story becomes 
tantalisingly obscure. In a deed of grant of 1550 it is mentioned 
that Edward had lately assigned the upper chapel as a parliament 
house, evidently for the Commons. But of exactly when they first 
moved in there appears to be no record. The earliest possible date 
is April 1st, 1548, when the Act came into effect. A Privy Council 
document of February, 1549, shows that repairs were being carried 
out to “ the lower House of Parliament,” but whether before or after 
use by the Commons has not been discovered. At any rate, four 
hundred years ago, near enough, the Sovereign summoned the 
Commons from the abbey refectory to a permanent home within the 
palace and close to the House of Lords. The change was momentous, 
for, as Professor Pollard has pointed out, “ They had gone forth in 
the Middle Ages merely as a group anxious for private debate. . 
They came back as one of two Houses, claiming an equal share in 
the dual control of Parliament.” 

Great Seals and other early illustrations suggest that, when St. 
Stephen’s was first occupied by the Commons it was very plainly 
furnished. The chamber, exclusive of the lobby, was about 60 feet 
long by 30 feet wide. There was a large rectangular window, with 
casements, at the east end. The walls were boarded over, and four 
rows of backless benches ran along each side and curved round 
behind the Speaker’s chair. In the next century observers abounded, 
and, indeed, when Charles I made his famous raid, a small cloud 
of witnesses hovered near, furiously memorising, and the Clerk Rush- 
worth even scribbling under the King’s nose ; so that we are ‘familiar 
with every step His Majesty took and with each inflexion of his 
fatal words. 

Constant alterations were made to the chapel. The Rump Parlia- 
ment put backs to the benches. From about 1651 the walls were 
covered with tapestry, a new suit every Parliament, the old set going 
to the housekeeper as her fee. During the reign of Queen Anne 
the whole interior was panelled in oak, and galleries were added 
by Sir Christopher Wren to provide for the forty-five additional 
Scottish members. At this date, too, the eastern window gave place 
to the three smaller round-topped windows so familiar in the 
excellent eighteenth-century paintings and prints. The best of all 
descriptions of the House dates from this period. One day in June, 
1782, a poor German traveller, Pastor Moritz, discovered by painful 
experience the necessary bribe for the attendant of the Strangers’ 
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Gallery, and then wrote home a letter which has for ever fixed for! 
us the appearance of the Commons at St. Stephen’s. He tells us 
what Fox and Lord Fielding said, and how Burke and Rigby looked ; 
but he also describes the exact arrangement of the Chamber and the 
behaviour of members, a description which with astonishingly few 
exceptions remains true today. It is supplemented by the insolent 
and scurrilous notes of a contemporary doorkeeper called Pearson. 

In August, 1800, the wainscoting was being stripped from the 
chapel walls so that their width could be reduced from three feet 
to one foot to make room for a hundred new members from Ireland. 
A rumour reached the antiquary John Thomas Smith that remark- 
able paintings were being discovered on the stonework. With others 
he hurried to the House and secured permission to copy the decora- 
tions. As he worked the labourers often followed close behind, 
steadily destroying for ever the glorious heirlooms of the Middle 
Ages. Smith used every care, matching each tint of paint and scrap 
of stained glass with scrupulous accuracy. His work revealed an 
astounding “flashback” to the reign of Edward III. In spite of 
the horrors of the Black Death, that sovereign had combed England 
between 1330 and 1364 for artists and master craftsmen, who had 
made of the chapel one of the most beautiful religious buildings in 
the world. The stonework was of superb carving and tracery. It 
was painted and gilt from top to bottom, decorated with figures of 
saints and royalty, with Biblical scenes and with the shields of donors. 
The windows had evidently been of the finest stained glass. 

In a copy of Smith’s book, Antiquities of Westminster, in the; 
House of Commons Library, fourteen of his unique original sketches 
have been inserted, with a pitiful holograph letter in which, beset 
by debts, he implores the recipient to buy the paintings for £30, 
for £20, for anything at all. It is pleasant to know that he became 
Keeper of Prints in the British Museum, and survived his troubles 
for twenty-one productive years. Then came the last act. On 
Wednesday, October 15th, 1834, two employees of the Board of 
Works, Joshua Cross, ex-convict, and an Irish labourer named 
Patrick Furlong, wheeled two cartloads of unwanted Exchequer tally 
sticks in relays on a mason’s truck from the Star Chamber to the 
stoves under the House of Lords, which at that time was the old 
Court of Requests, adjacent to the south-west corner of St. Stephen’s. 
For ten hours next day the fires were stoked, until wondering visitors 
to the House of Lords above found the stone floor too hot to touch 
and the room so full of smoke that the famous Armada tapestries on 
the walls were invisible. At six in the evening the Lords’ Chamber 
was ablaze, and by next morning almost the entire palace, including 
the upper chapel, was a mass of blackened, smoking ruins. 

The committee of the Privy Council, who three days later probed 
the catastrophe, examined a number of Dickensian witnesses, and 
unhesitatingly ascribed the fire to no evil design but to gross neglect, 
disobedience and utter disregard of all warnings. Thus perished 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, that narrow, “ mean-looking ” box crammed 
with modern history, inside its hidden casing of wonderful mediaeval 
splendour. Watching the blaze through the night with the whole 
of London was a promising young architect, Charles Barry, whose 
sorrow at the sight, we are told, was not unmixed with speculation 
upon the great opportunity lying ahead. As everyone knows, his 
design for the new Houses of Parliament was successful among 
ninety-seven competitors’. There were ruthless and regrettable de- 
molitions. Down crashed the blackened walls of the upper chapel 
of St. Stephen among them, and only Westminster Hall, the crypt 
chapel and part of the cloisters survived of that famous congeries 
of buildings, pile beside pile, layer upon layer of history, which 
had been the old palace. 

The new Commons Chamber was built a little distance to the 
north-east, and from the ashgs of St. Stephen’s Chapel Barry raised 
the bastard phoenix of St. Stephen’s Hali. It may seem a maddening 
explanation to have to make to visitors: that the Hall occupies the 
site and keeps the dimensions of the old chapel, but has very little 
of its appearance as a chapel and none as the House of Commons. 
It is rather like explaining that Shakespeare’s plays were written 
by another man of the same name; eyes are apt to glaze. But it 
is not impossible to recapture impressions, at any rate of the old 
House of Commons. Underneath are still the firm old footings 
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of the crypt. The temporary, war-damaged side-windows of the 
Hall are much the same size and shape as those which gave such 
an impression of dingy gloom to our forefathers. Studs in the 
floor and walls mark the position of the Speaker’s chair, the Table 
and the Lobby of the old House. One must also imagine the green- 
covered benches and the matting floor; the flat ceiling twenty-six 
feet high, with its chandelier, and above it the great ventilator, 
through which the invisible lady spectators peered down. 

With the Chamber thus in their imagination reconstructed, visitors 
may perhaps watch Mr. Speaker Onslow gravely rebuking an offender 
kneeling at the Bar. They may cheer the sparkling fountain of 
Sheridan’s wit; or, on that parliamentary afternoon when crisis 
really reigned, they may hear the western doors burst open with a 
great crash, and see the Lobby full of armed desperadoes staring in, 
and King Charles stalking proudly and angrily up the southern side 
towards the Speaker’s chair. Perhaps they may even spare a thought 
to the shades of poor Joshua Cross and Patrick Furlong, pelting 
headlong back through that October evening towards the gigantic 
blaze which they knew in their hearts must be the price of their 
carelessness. 

On the first day of recent sessions the Commons have met in 
St. Stephen’s Hall. Their new Chamber, a stone’s throw away, will 
soon await them. For four hundred years they have sat in or near 
St. Stephen’s ; and, “ strike us lucky! ” as Lord Foppington says, 
they will be sitting close by four hundred years hence. 


CHURCHILL AT THE HAGUE 


By PETER FLEMING 


Tue Daketa, marching steadily westward over the grey sea, is laden 
with delegates and the cheeses which we unanimously and 
expensively bought at Schipol. We are a mixed lot, but a sur- 
prisingly, perhaps a regrettably, high proportion of us have this in 
common: that we have got, in the near future, to write something 
#bout the Congress of Europe. We are not by any means the only 
ones on whom this duty devolves ; our burden is presumably shared 
by, among others, the Soviet Ambassador at The Hague. It is 
tempting, though of course presumptuous, to speculate on the tenor 
of the despatch which M. Valkov will shortly be transmitting, almost 
certainly in a secret cipher of a higher grade than his theme demands, 
to M. Molotov in Moscow. 

He will be writing for realists, or people who think they are 
realists, and even if he is not a realist himself he will do his best 
to appear one. He will be writing about a Congress which neither 
he nor any of his staff attended in person, and I think it is safe 
to assume that his first impressions of it will be derived from 
observers hostile to the ideals, and contemptuous of the methods, 
of an essentially democratic gathering. Now when human beings 
communicate information to each other their main object is, 
normally, to convince ; and if they are even moderately intelligent 
human beings they know that this object is most easily and surely 
achieved by telling whomever it may be something which he already 
wishes to believe. Since the Ambassador knows whgt the Kremlin 
wants to believe, and since his informants know what the Ambassador 
wants to believe, and since the Congress was no more invulnerable 
to criticism than any previous manifestation of idealism on an inter- 
national level, I rather imagine that these are some of the sort of 
comments which will soon be engaging the energies of M. Valkov’s 
cipher-clerks. 

“The favourable reception accorded, with a suspicious degree of 
unanimity, by the hireling bourgeois Press to this meaningless 
pastiche of so-called European solidarity can with safety be dis- 
counted, It will hardly have esca your Excellency’s attention 
that the resolutions adopted by the Congress (which I assume to be 
available from the news agency reports) comprise nothing whatever 
of a concrete nature. They contain a great deal of verbiage and 
express a number of sentiments to which, on the effete continental 
periphery, it is still customary if not obligatory to pay lip-service. 
But no line of action is—save in the most general terms—laid down ; 
nor is it easy to see how anything of a character remotely approaching 
the dynamic could emerge from a body wholly destitute alike of 
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constitutional status, of financial resources, and of military 
potential.... Furthermore, the widely publicised facade of 
harmony among the delegates is by no means in accordance with 
the facts. I am, for instance, informed from a completely reliable 
source, that a Ruritanian delegate to the Cultural Committee com- 
plained repeatedly but without avail that the chair allotted to him 
was not only incommodious but actually unstable, and that an amend- 
ment proposed by him, on the subject of folk-dancing, was side- 
tracked by reactionary forces in the Co-ordinating Committee. The 
unfortunate impression produced by incidents of this kind has not 
been confined to... .” And so—if I am not being grossly unfair to M, 
Valkov—it will go on: perfectly fair comment in its way, quite sound 
up to a point and almost certain to give pleasure (which after all is a 
point in favour of anything anyone writes) to its restricted circle 
of readers. All the same I doubt if the Russian Ambassador’s 
conclusions will be, as Flying Officer Kite would say, “bang on.” 


If you bring together from nearly a score of nations the best 
part of a thousand men and women, many of them idealists and 
almost all of them extremely well intentioned: if you make it clear 
to them that each of them represents only himself and that the 
collective sum of their material resources and executive powers 
is precisely nil ; and if you then call upon them to solve a series of 
urgent problems which have baffled all the statesmen and most of 
the philosophers since the dawn of time, it will be surprising indeed 
if after four days the results achieved will be on a scale calculated 
to impress your enemies or silence your critics. Almost every line of 
almost every resolution is in effect a half-volley to a cynic. The 
Congress “demands the convening, as a matter of real urgency, of 
a European Assembly.” Does it indeed ? So what? And if any 
body takes any notice of this demand, what is this chimerical body to 
do? Its functions are to stimulate this, to advise upon that, to 
examine the other. Capital! What a smack in the eye for tyranny, 
what a bright immediate beacon for the starving and the oppressed ! 

But batsmen, especially over-confident batsmen, have been out 
to half-volleys before now, and I think anyone who wrote off The 
Hague on these facile lines would be making a mistake. The point 
about the Congress of Europe was not what it did, for it could do 
nothing, nor—really—what it decided, for its decisions were of such 
a general nature that, even if they had been binding on anyone 
except the delegates themselves, they would have made only a rather 
tentative landmark in contemporary history. The point about The 
Hague was what it showed ; it was a demonstration. What did it 
show ? For one thing, it showed that Western Man, or whatever 
you like to call him, is growing up. At this stage of the last peace 
we were creating or had created a number of small States, a process 
which made us feel both wise and good. Today we can at least see 
that it wasn’t really very wise ; today we voluntarily and unanimously 
suggest that “the European nations must transfer and merge some 
portion of their sovereign rights to secure common political and 
economic action for the integration and proper development of their 
common resources.” This horse may not win, it may not even run; 
but at least it is a better horse than the one we backed last time. 

What else did the Congress show ? Three perhaps rather obvious 
things struck me forcibly. The first was the astonishing degree of 
unanimity achieved in a short space of time and on a number of 
major issues by a diverse and polyglot assembly of several hundred 
individuals, most of whom were also individualists. ‘There were 
angry speeches, there were boring speeches, there were irrelevant 
speeches, there were what soldiers call nit-picking speeches. (“And 
I turn now to the semi-colon in line 14 on page 2 of the draft 
amendment. This semi-colon, it seems to me, should be a full stop 
and the word in the present text immediately following it, that is to 
say the word ‘and,’ should be deleted. My reasons for making this 
suggestion . . .”) But somehow almost everybody who had any- 
thing to say, as well as a fair few who had nothing, said it ; and in 
spite of all-night sessions and rumours of splits and walk-outs every- 
body in the end agreed to everything. This was in part due to the 
patient and skilful chairmanship of MM. Ramadier, van Zeeland, de 
Madariaga and others, but mainly I think it was because everybody, 
however fiercely they might differ over tactics, had, and kept, and in 
the end achieved the same strategical object. 
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The second thing that struck me was what a feeble sort of 
showing the British Labour Party made. To boycott the Congress 
was in the first place a petty and a rather irresponsible thing to do, 
and the reasons given for the boycott were embarrassingly dis- 
ingenuous ; and to be unable, in the event, to make the boycott 
effective produced an impression of plain silliness which completely 
baffled the less sophisticated of the foreign delegates. Finally, The 
Hague showed—reminded us, rather—how singular is Mr. 
Churchill’s gift for leadership. Without him the Congress would 
probably not have happened, and would almost certainly not have 
succeeded if it had happened. When he spoke—in the fifteenth- 
century Ridderzaal on a rostrum occupied not so long ago by Seyss- 
Inquart, and under a blue and orange awning in front of the Queen’s 
Palace in Amsterdam—you could feel as an almost tangible element 
in the atmosphere the unstinted confidence which Europe places in 
him. At Amsterdam he was almost the last of a long list of accom- 
plished speakers, but the eyes of the crowd strayed continually from 
the orators to gaze, with sheep-like but affecting reverence, upon 
this legendary figure hunched in his frock-coat, benignly and rather 
ponderously settling his cigar in his mouth like a Giant Panda con- 
suming a bamboo-shoot. He saved them once, and they think he 
can save them again. Perhaps he can. At any rate, he ought, if 
possible, to be given the chance, 


CULTURE IN SWEDEN 


By MICHAEL MIDDLETON 


ROM the air the impacted ice along the coast looked like soap- 
flakes on top of lard. The land was drab and putty-coloured, 
and pitted with many lakes. The multitudinous islands, covered 
with spruce and pine, looked as soft as those mossy hummocks on 
which one treads, one to another, when traversing some bogland. 
From the ground one sees that the soil is shallow, often pierced by 
rock, and tumbled with many boulders. In Skane the trees were 
still transformed meticulously by hoar-frost. Further north, in 
Dalarna, the snow had not yet gone. Bags were thrown into the 
sleigh. The little berry-faced driver helped us on with <he heavy 
wolfskin coats that came up about our ears, throwing the rest about 
and over us, so that we seemed to be lying in a great feather-bed 
as we slipped silently, gently, idly up the slopes, all day one behind 
us and another before us. And then flop-clop-thlop, and we went 
down on the other side, mane flying, nostrils blowing, bells jingling, 
the sleigh creaking and groaning almost imperceptibly as it strained 
about different diagonals. 

Spring this year came early in Sweden. At the beginning of 
March the boys were cycling across the ice at Stockholm to play 
hockey. In the grip of the ice the little white steamers, ‘ Roslagen’ 
and ‘Waxholm II,’ ‘Tor IV’ and the rest, were still and silent ; 
on its surface the gulls and the waterfowl slithered and slipped as 
they fought for scraps. But even then the remaining humps of 
snow were smudged with grey as they thawed within. Three weeks 
later the waterways were free and sparkling in the Easter sun, and the 
steps of the Dramatiska Teatern were piled with lunch-time crowds. 

Stockholm has been called the Venice of the north, and there is 
justice in the description, without such additional reminiscences as 
the Stadshus seeks to provide. One can find something of the 
same intimate and unspecialised mingling of the urban life.with the 
waterborne. The fish you eat at lunch may have been caught in 
one of those great circular nets between the Royal Palace and the 
Riksdag. The Palace itself (the approach to which is marred by 
the doubtless useful new Strémbron bridge) looks across the grind- 
ing trams that skirt its foot to Gustav III, as he turns to his home 
from the derricks unloading freight from a Finnish coaster to 
the waiting lorries on the quayside. But if there is something of 
Venice, there is also something gentler, perhaps from Hyéres, 
and something, too, from the north, granite and mountains from 
Scotland. Stockholm is less concentrated, less intense, than Venice ; 
more spacious, and much of it so modern that it seems to lack any 
roots at all. At this time of the year it is at once bright and grey, 
with a clean, scrubbed look. 

Inevitably, I suppose, one’s first impression is of plenty. Goods 
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are not merely to be seen in shop-windows, but may be bought inside. 
Clothes are unrationed. Dress and furnishing fabrics, carpets, furni- 
ture, glass and china are in abundance. Newspapers have twenty-four 
pages and more, while I must have dried my hands on a whole library 
of paper towels. Food, to be sure, is rationed, and Swedes apologise 
for not being able to offer one a traditional meal. However, an 
Englishman brought up to believe that his breakfast bacon-and-egg 
of yesteryear was a boorish habit unbecoming to a civilised people 
may be excused for boggling at a bowl of porridge, followed by a 
bowl of sour milk and sugar, cheese, pickled herring, eel, smoked 
salmon and cold fried plaice with beans and carrots, followed by a 
steak with potatoes, peas and cauliflower, together with four kinds 
of hard and soft bread, butter, marmalade and coffee, all at nine 
o'clock in the morning. It is only fair to add that few Swedes 
breakfast thus in their own homes, though it is personal discretion 
and not rationing which stops them. 

It is inevitable, too, that many Swedes, with no standards of com- 
parison save those of 1939, fail to realise their present good fortune. 
The double windows and double doors with which they enclose 
themselves are symbolical of their efforts to shut out the unpleasant- 
ness of a cruel world by an ever-rising standard of living. Sweden 
has always tried to make the most of her sometimes slender resources. 
In the eighteenth century, unable to afford the full splendour of 
rococo architecture, she painted its semblance upon her walls like a 
scene-painter, Today she utilises the waste heat from a factory for 
warming a whole residential district, and utilises her clergy for 
making census returns, The same determination to make the most 
of the material available extends to the cultural life of the nation. 
Many of the organisations we have set up but recently—the Arts 
Council and the Council of Industrial Design, for example—have 
counterparts in Sweden which have existed for many years. The arts 
and crafts society, Svenska Sléjdférenigen, which is so largely re- 
sponsible for the really superb design of everything for the interior 
of the home, has been carrying on its educative and propagandist 
work for a century. The Riksférbundetfér Bildande Konst—the 
equivalent of the visual arts section of the Arts Council—celebrates 
its twentieth anniversary next ygar, and has some eighty-five or more 
local societies affiliated, to which it sends exhibitions and lecturers. 
‘Fhe touring companies of the Riksteater are even more popular. It 
is not surprising, then, to find in Sweden a great measure of that 
cultural decentralisation we have but recently come to desire. 

It is in Malmé, for example, a city of some 163,000 inhabitants, and 
not in Stockholm, that one finds the largest theatre in Europe. This 
is the monster Stadsteater, incorporating nearly every refinement of 
modern devising—means of varying the effective capacity of the audi- 
torium, a scene-shop designed so that the finished construction may 
be transferred to the main theatre or the little theatre adjoining on 
the other side with the minimum of trouble, dressing-room loud- 
speakers to relay the action from the stage, and a stage so impractic- 
ally vast that Shakespeare and musical comedy alone serve to fill it. 
Here one is momentarily surprised to find the First League results 
flashed on to the screen in the interval on Saturday night. Football 
pools are part of our contribution to internationai sport. 

So in Gothenburg, a city about twice as big, one finds an art 
gallery which is remarkably representative by our provincial 
standards, ranging from Rembrandt to Picasso (and good ones, too). 
The smaller, and even more recently constructed, museums at 
Norrképing and Linképing are fine examples of contemporary func- 
tional building for a specific purpose. In Sweden, as in Great 
Britain, the last decade has seen a great increase of interest in the 
visual arts, and this is the most noticeable single feature of the 
cultural life (unless it be an insatiable appetite for English thrillers). 
The Government decrees that ten per cent of the cost of every new 
public building shall be devoted to mural or sculptural decoration. 
Many private families purchase paintings to the point where their 
walls resemble a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century picture-gallery. 
In the big canteen of the great aircraft factory at Linképing I was 
shown an extensive exhibition of contemporary painting and 
sculpture. Here, as in many other factories, workers contribute 
voluntarily to a committee which arranges such shows at regular 
intervals, purchases a number of works and raffles them to the sub- 
scribers, What was particularly remarkable in this case was the 
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very radical nature of the work by two of the younger generation. 
No social realism here ! 

One’s impression is of a widespread desire for culture as part of 
an even wider desire for education in general, but of a culture which 
lacks in itself any compelling impetus. Sweden, with an extended 
territory that is sparsely populated, continues to draw inspiration 
from outside her own boundaries—in literature from England and 
America, and, inevitably at the moment, from Sartre ; in painting 
from Paris, and even more perhaps from Switzerland. Turned in 
on itself, her art has usually become uncouth and parochial, Perhaps 
Sweden has civilised herself too much. Perhaps the kind of life 
where grey-uniformed ladies pass up and down the corridors of 
the trains every hour dusting the dustless window-ledges does not 
produce that clash and vitality of ideas which a less well-ordered, 
less hygienic society produces. That at least was what I thought 
as the plane projected me back into the heart of the English spring. 


VICTIMS OF BIG GAME 


By CLELAND SCOTT 
Nairobi 

RGUMENTS about which is the most dangerous big-game 

animal end as inconclusively as arguments about which is the 
best car. It is largely a matter of personal opinion—but any species 
can be the most dangerous animal on earth to you in certain circum- 
stances. Nearly every mauling has been caused through an error 
on the part of the hunter. Sometimes you have to break every 
golden rule, and for years you may do this with impunity, but when 
things go wrong you cannot dogmatically say that the animal 
that caught you is the most dangerous of all. As well say you 
will never enter a lift again because you once had your pocket picked 
in one. 

Lions have probably caused the death of more hunters than any 
other species, but they are the most hunted by the greatest variety 
of people, many inexperienced. As far as Africa is concerned the 
lion seems to hold pride of place as regards being seen, photographed 
or shot. I was once well and truly mauled by a lion, but the fault 
was entirely my own, and I was incredibly lucky in suffering no 
permanent damage. I used old ammunition that I knew frequently 
misfired ; and I tried a brain shot when a heart one would have 
been far wiser. It seems that tigers are more efficient. At any rate 
they more often kill their victims outright, possibly because they 
use their paws more than lions and they aim for the head. On the 
other hand it must not be forgotten that when a hunter is mauled 
his antagonist is invariably a beast previously wounded. Most deaths 
from lions and leopards are caused by blood-poisoning days after- 
wards, while those who recover usually have some permanent dis- 
ability. 

The hunter usually causes his own undoing ; he shoots badly, he 
takes a chance, or he becomes over-confident. Few of last century’s 
hunters lived to a ripe old age, a result again of a variety of factors. 
Firearms and ammunition were not as good, nor had medicine made 
such strides, so that many had to hunt when they were not really 
fit, and some went on too long. A quick reaction in a crisis can 
make the difference between a bad fright and a premature obituary. 
On the other hand the game was far more numerous and less 
sophisticated, so what was lost on the swings was gained on the 
roundabouts. One’s mental state has more to do with hunting than 
is generally realised. If a man is particularly cheerful he is unlikely 
to take undue or unnecessary risks, but he may get himself into 
trouble through sheer bad luck. For when all is said luck does 
enter into all hunting. Sometimes you can do no wrong ; sometimes 
nothing goes right. When you are feeling that life in the main is 
rather boring, and you do not mind what you tackle, nothing un- 
pleasant ever seems to happen to you. If you are naturally of an 
independent spirit it is best to hunt alone, since you can then do 
just what you like, when you like, and get all the thrills you want, 
and you are likely to remain all in one piece. 

In my own case, in spite of being mauled by a lion, I have far 
greater respect for elephant; this may be because I have had so 
many full-grown lions as pets that I know what great bluffers they 
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‘ happens is that they seize you with their trunk and break you across 
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are; yet when they are really roused nothing but a shot in the 
brain will stop them in time. I have always been firmly convinced 
that no one has ever been mauled twice by a lion, and no matter 
what belief you hold, so long as you hold it firmly enough, you will 
be all right. One hunter I knew was mauled twice by a leopard, 
and ended by being killed by a rhinoceros, a beast which stands 
low in the averages for victims. But rhino can be most frightening, 
because they are such blunderers, and because the hunter is after 
something else and does not want to fire a shot for fear of disturbing 
his quarry, nor does he want the rhino to rush about advertising 
the fact that something unpleasant, from the game’s point of view, 
is around. One rhino scalped a woman in the Kedong Valley, but 
she recovered. 

One “white hunter” has a rather useless arm thanks entirely 
to the stupidity of some clients he was accompanying who wanted 
a lion. A drive was in progress, and the hunter was with the beaters, 
The clients saw a reedbuck pass and fired at it, with the result that 
the lions turned back and, finding the hunter very close to them, 
reacted quickly as lions do. A lioness sprang at him, and though he 
hit her with a bullet from his .470, and duly killed her, she got him 
first. Poetic justice is on the whole rare, but in the Serengetti Plains 
years ago there was a case. A party had wounded a lion, and instead 
of putting him out of his pain at once proceeded to take photos of 
what they thought was an anchored beast. They were all so busy 
looking down viewfinders that they failed to notice that the lion had 
got going, and it mauled one man, who, in spite of being flown to 
hospital, died of blood-poisoning. Buffalo have a most unenviable 
reputation for turning hunter themselves when wounded. If you 
are in really dense bush and follow a wounded buffalo by yourself 
you are liable to be hurt, since while your eyes are on the ground 
looking for specks of blood and tracks, you cannot simultaneously 
be looking behind every bush. The wounded beast circles and may 
literally catch you bending. 

Unlike lions, elephant generally kill outright. What usually 
their tusks as we snap a match, or else they bang you against some 
handy tree. Other tricks in their repertoire are to kneel on you or 
skewer you with their tusks. A great friend of mine had the most 
astonishing escape. He was knocked flying by the trunk, and was 
thin enough to lie between those mammoth knees. Then a camera 
in his breast-pocket caused the tusk to glance off and pin him to 
the ground by his tunic. He was next picked up and thrown through 
a bush, after which he exhibited an astonishing piece of presence of 
mind. The elephant ran round the bush to see how he was getting 
on, and snuffled him from head to foot with its trunk, while he lay 
holding his breath. Satisfied it went off. All that was wrong with 
him was a cracked shoulder-blade, although he was literally black 
and blue all over. This elephant had charged him unprovoked, but 
it was subsequently discovered that it had previously been wounded 
by someone else and was suffering from toothache, in which condition 
none of us is at his best. 

It is extremely rare for any species to charge without reason, 
among the exceptions being females with young. One man followed 
a herd of elephant armed with a camera only ; he kept getting too 
near until a cow lost her temper and finished him. Not only do the 
dangerous game rarely charge for nothing ; they even exhibit toler- 
ance when we invade their private domains. Last year in Tanganyika 
I spent two weeks at the most entertaining waterhole I have ever 
encountered. Herds of elephant, one of buffalo, two rhino, a leopard, 
and five lions all drank within a hundred yards of my bed every 
night ; only the latter ever disturbed me and this I attribute to 
thwarted desire or curiosity. One elephant spent almost half an 
hour sixteen yards from my bed. A party of four lions skidded 
about under forty yards from me, but until the last night but one, 
apart from odd snorts and cries of surprise and disgust, no one 
disturbed me seriously. 

On the night in question the solitary lion I presume had had 
a “brush off” from one of the lionesses, and was mooning 
about disconsolate when he caught sight of my bed. I had 
reached that waterhole with the aid of only two donkeys, so had 
travelled light and had not even a mosquito net to give me ghostly- 
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looking protection. I was woken by a violent blow at the end of 
my bed and found myself and my bedding-roll pulled a good foot 
over the end and to one side. There was no disputing the perpetrator 
of this act, as there were four tears at the end of the roll ; they had 
missed my feet by a matter of inches. Not content with having 
woken me so rudely, that lion and his rival then proceeded to 
re-awaken me four more times by grunting for the rest of the night. 
Man-eating lions are very rare in East Africa and should remain so 
as long as a reasonable stock of game is left for them. Had this 
been a prospective man-eater his form was bad enough to cause him 
to die of starvation, for he ran fast enough when I let out a loud yell. 

Big-game photography can be extremely thrilling and just as 
dangerous as shooting, up to a point, because you spend far longer 
time in considerably closer proximity to your subject. But to get 
great excitement from this you must hunt your quarry in normal 
game country, not in one of the National Parks. These latter prove 
how astonishingly blasé all game become to human beings ; but how- 
ever lovely and necessary these parks are, the fact that some other 
car may drive round a corner at any moment spoils them for me. 
The new big Tsavo Park in Kenya will more than hold its own, 
but it is still entirely undeveloped and the game by no means spoon- 
fed at present. A lot of time and money must be spent on it before 
visitors can get full value. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


By FRED MESSER, M.P. 

ACILITIES for the education of handicapped children are still 

inadequate. It is difficult, of course, to provide special schools 
for sparsely-populated rural areas, for the number of children suffer- 
ing from physical or mental handicaps is small; but even in some 
urban areas very little has been done. It is not possible to estimate, 
even approximately, the number of educable children who are not 
receiving education because of their condition, but an examination of 
the situation does show the need for more special schools and the 
provision of hospital schools. Blind and deaf children have probably 
received more attention than other types. Many blind people today 
are earning their living, some working in sheltered workshops and 
others in industry, and their ability to become wage-earners is the 
result of the attention and education they received in their youth. 

Under the new Health Service Act there is provision for the 
setting up of hospital schools. The Regional Hospital Boards will 
provide the accommodation, and the local education authority the 
education. Some authorities had already set up hospital schools, 
Perhaps the largest number are in orthopaedic hospitals, where 
children suffering from disease or the result of accident become 
long-stay cases. An example of this type of work is to be seen at 
the Queen Mary’s Hospital School, Carshalton, Surrey, which is run 
by the London County Council. It stands on 136 acres of land 
and has 1,060 beds, although at present under 700 are occupied. The 
age-range is from birth to sixteen years, and the children are sent 
from all parts of London and some parts of Surrey. The nursing 
staff numbers 375, and the medical staff consists of twelve resident 
doctors in addition to part-time consultants. The children are 
divided into age-groups—nursery classes from two to five, infants 
from five to seven or eight, juniors from eight to eleven. At eleven 
they are able to sit for the entrance examination for the grammar- 
school type of secondary education. A wide variety of handicraft 
work is taught, including needlework, weaving, model-making, 
basketry, etc. ; and the staff consists of forty-five trained certificated 
teachers, and includes men and women graduates as well as Froebel 
and nursery-trained teachers. 

The school has an excellent library of about 5,000 books, both 
fiction and non-fiction. The children who are able to move about 
change their own books at the library, and the books of bed-patients 
are changed by teachers, There is often ground for complaint in 
hospital schools that the patient is regarded as a “case” by the 
medical staff, and that the teacher is not given full opportunity to 
make the necessary arrangements for bedside tuition. At Carshalton, 
however, the ward sisters dovetail nursing duties into teaching time, 
and there is complete co-operation. Indeed, without effective team- 
work the school could not reach such a high standard. Those who 
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are interested in educational systems would be able to see first-hand 
evidence of the success of the Dalton Plan, as the children are given 
a schedule to which they work and are able to use the rest of their 
time for subjects of their own choosing. But it is, of course, not 
only the teachers who contribute to the school’s success. The medical 
staffs realise that there is therapeutic value in the concentration 
required in learning. Schoolwork keeps patients interested, and the 
pride of achievement helps to counteract the sense of inferiority 
which a physical handicap gives. 

A crippled child may be suffering from poliomyelitis, tuberculosis 
of joint or bone, cerebral palsy or one of the various forms of 
paralysis ; and such children are often compelled to lie in bed for 
long periods, some of them in positions which make it very difficult 
for them to read and even more difficult to write. These difficulties, 
however, are overcome in ingenious ways, and at Carshalton one may 
see children lying full-length on their backs doing sums or writing 
by means of boards fixed above them. A child, especially when he 
is not a congenital case, experiences a period of frustration at the 
restriction of the freedom he once had, and the first duty of the 
teacher is to help him to adjust himself to his new life. During this 
period he is receiving medical treatment, and he will not be inclined 
to take kindly to lessons ; but later he comes to feel himself one of 
the school and accepts the teaching in the same way as his bed- 
fellows. The fact that they are all handicapped breeds a spirit of 
emulation, 

Children, of course, soon become adjusted to changed circum- 
stances, and when the time comes, as it sometimes does, for the 
patients to work in a classroom in the school, what they have learned 
in bed is of very great use to them, They appear to make more rapid 
progress when they are able to sit in a chair in an ordinary class- 
room, although there are some who go through the whole of their 
school-life in bed. This does not mean that the bed-patients are 
unable to benefit by an academic education. There are many bed- 
patients who have passed the entrance examination to a secondary 
school ; some of them have obtained school-leaving certificates with 
exemption from matriculation and others taken the “ Higher.” 
Years ago it was expected that lame boys would earn their living 
by either shoe-making or tailoring, while girls would be trained in 
some form of needlework ; their opportunities in industry were re- 
stricted. Nowadays there is a very much wider field for the handi- 
capped child, largely because he has received a similar education to 
the normal child’s. The view that children should be educated only 
if they are likely to earn their living is not accepted at Carshalton. 
It is believed that every child is entitled to the acquisition of know- 
ledge and to the training of the mind which will enable him to enjoy 
a fuller life, and the cultural side is not neglected. It is in a way 
saddening to see boys and girls playing musical instruments in bed. 
Some of the children show ability in drawing and painting. Drawing- 
boards are arranged in special positions for them and their models 
placed wherever they can see them; though the freedom of their 
hands and arms is limited they are able to mix their colours. Many 
gadgets are arranged by the teachers, and a great deal depends on 
the teacher’s ingenuity. In work of this type the staff must be per- 
mitted a great deal of latitude. 


What is the future of these children? They can be divided 
broadly into three groups—those who will be completely or nearly 
completely restored to normality, those who will be only partially 
restored and will always require some assistance and those who will 
be permanently handicapped and must always rely for their main- 
tenance on outside help. The first group will be able to enter 
industry in an ordinary way; the second will find employment, 
through the medium of the Disabled Persons Act, either in industry 
or in sheltered employment, and the last group will have to rely om — 
National Assistance. Even for those who will never be able to use 
their knowledge for the purpose of earning their living, Carshalron’s 
training and education will not have been wasted, for they will have 
developed character, been. taught an appreciation of beauty and 
found happiness in the discovery of individual abilities. Queen 
Mary’s Hospital School will thus have made life a little more bear- 
able for those to whom fate has been unkind, and it is a pity that 
there are not many more schools like it. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE days accumulate inexorably into weeks, and the months 

inexorably into years: one ends by becoming extremely middle- 
aged. There is no compensation for this outrage: the most that one 
can do is to devise substitutes for the pleasures which one can no 
longer enjoy. I realise, for instance, that—having lost my gambol 
faculties—it would arouse comment were I overtly to indulge in 
street-games. My street-games, therefore, have become clandestine. 
On those occasions when I am reluctantly obliged to move by 
omnibus or cab (in which conveyances I find it difficult to read), 
I entertain myself by playing private street-games in the recesses 
of my mind. Some of these games are very dignified: others are 
not. There is one street-game which is more interesting and less 
far-fetched than it may appear. I imagine that the ghost of Lord 
Byron, in one of his more companionable moods, comes to sit beside 
me. I should warn my readers that it is quite useless to play this 
street-game unless one is prepared to accept from the outset the 
assumption that Lord Byron, on finding himself.on the top of an 
omnibus in Piccadilly, would not be too bewildered by changes in 
circumstance and locomotion to take a bright interest in what he 
observed. I do not allow myself to be diverted from my main 
purpose by having to explain to Lord Byron the intricacies of the 
internal-combustion engine. I do not encourage him to waste our 
limited time by foolish questions about Piccadilly Terrace, or the 
removal of the turnpike, or the significance of the monument to 
the Machine Gun Corps. My street-game is more concentrated and 
more specialised than that. All I do is to count the number of words 
and phrases which we encounter on our passage from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Circus which, although patent to me, must appear 
to Lord Byron as wholly inexplicable. 


* * . * 


As we sit upon the omnibus together, he addresses vivacious 
questions to me regarding the interpretation of the notices and 
advertisements which we pass. Such phrases as the following 
inspire him with perplexity:—‘ Bombed Site Parking Place,” 
“ Underground,” “One Way Street,” “Bus Stop, Request,” “ Snack 
Bar,” “Gentlemen,” “ University Motors,” “ White City Stadium,” 
and “ Britain’s Famous Aluminium House.” It is a delight for me, as 
I interpret to his quick perceptions these improvements, to watch 
the glow of contemporary progress irradiating his handsome face. 
Yet sooner or later comes the question which we had both expected. 
“Tell me, Mr. Nicolson,” he asks in his-sly, slithering voice, “ Tell 
me, am I entirely forgotten today in what I used to call England, 
and in what you now, it seems, call Britain?” I have informat ve 
answers to give to such an enquiry. I begin by telling him that 
Southey is entirely forgotten except by the intellectuals (a small and 
often persecuted minority in this island) and that Rogers is unread. 
His delight at receiving such information is ill-concealed. I go on to 
say that Shelley is regarded as the greatest of his contemporaries, 
second only to John Keats. That produces a start and a scowl. I 
think he was pleased on the whole when I went on to assure him that 
Don Juan was regarded as his masterpiece and that the Corsair and 
the first two cantos of Childe Harold were dismissed as somewhat out 
of date. But when I told him, with such tact as I could command, 
that the memoirs to which he had devoted such gay industry were 
burnt by J. C. Hobhouse in the grate at Albemarle Street, and that 
his grandson had written a rude book entitled Astarte, he relapsed 


into a sulk. 
* * * * 

By the time that our omnibus was passing Burlington House I 
was able to revive him by striking that chord which always resounded 
—the chord of reputation. I told him that, owing mainly to Shelley, 
he was often referred to as “the Pilgrim of Eternity”: he snorted, 
quite rightly, at that senseless phrase. But I also told him that the 
House of Murray had continued year by year, generation by genera- 
tion, to publish and republish his poems, his journals and his corre- 
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spondence. I told him that in this very week of May, 1948, as we were 
slowly descending the valley of Piccadilly, Mr. C. E. Vulliamy—surely 
the most assiduous of contemporary biographers—had published yet 
another book about his life, his licence and his loves. I assured him 


that Mr. Vulliamy’s book was a sedative work, in which all his * 


enemies were blackened, in which all his friends were smudged, and 
in which, as he would have preferred, his mysteries remained 
unsolved. I added that Professor Marchand had come all the way 
from America to Europe in order to investigate, in the pertinacious 
manrer of all western scholars, the few scraps and straws which had 
not already been garnered. And I should have dared even, had he 
been in one of his soft moods, to add that, when I left him on the 
edge of the art nouveau fountain which adorns the hub of Piccadilly 
Circus, I should proceed to the Royal Society of Medicine jn 
Wimpole Street to attend a lecture and a discussion upon the eternal 
problem of the nature of his lameness and the causes of his death, 
Had he consented, as he might well have consented, to come with 
Professor Marchand and myself to that symposium, he would have 
been confirmed in his opinion that the medical profession never know 
their own minds. But at least it would have provided him with that 
— experience which he himself defined as “ that posthumous 
feel.” 
_ * ” aa 

The discussion in Wimpole Street was inconclusive. The lecturer 
was inaudible and the attendance sparse. Yet Byron would have 
enjoyed the epediascope and the pictures it displayed of feet not 
dissimilar to his own. He might have been enraged, had he been 
present, to find that so galling a problem should be discussed in 
public one hundred and twenty-four years after his death. But at 
the same time he would have been entranced at finding that the 
doctors of London in our age of enlightenment were really just as 
puzzled as were the Nottingham practitioners of 1804. It was 
obviously only a slight disability, since none of his contemporaries 
are agreed as to whether he was lame in the right or the left foot; 
all that they agree upon is that he slithered and did not limp. It 
cannot have been a club-foot, or even talipes equinus, since neither 
those who observed him when bathing, nor the shoes that he wore, 
conform with any such diagnosis. I had always believed that the 
affliction from which he suffered was due to some lesion in the motor 
centres of the brain, and had—in my utter ignorance of all medical 
term:nology—some connection with what (and again I may be wrong 
in definition) I imagine to be known as “ Little’s disease.” But I 
was told in Wimpole Street that those who suffer from this affliction 
are inordinately clumsy ; they upset teapots and tumble out of bed. 
Yet Byron was a superb swimmer, delicate in his movements, and 
one of the finest pistol-shots in Europe. He was without doubt 
an epileptic. He had a bad fit in 1814 and a really terrible fit in 
February, 1824. Yet nobody (and Trelawny in his revised version 
is among the witnesses) ever noticed anything wrong with his legs. 

+ * * * 

In the discussion which followed the lecture there arose a young 
surgeon who impressed us all by his technical knowledge of the 
anatomy of the human spine and leg. He made an astounding 
suggestion. He advanced the theory that Byron was one of those 
rare human beings who, possess a tail. The strange thing is that 
there exists a drawing of extreme malevolence in which Lady 
Caroline Lamb depicts Byron with the tail of a faun. The young 
surgeon who advanced this theory added that people who possess 
tails are known to be extremely amorous. He may know a great 
deal about spinal deformations, but he does not know a great deal 
about Byron. That great man was mot extremely amorous: he 
was merely adventurous and sentimental. But it would have been 
most irksome for me, while descending in our omnibus from Hyde 
Park Corner to Piccadilly Circus, to have said to him: —“ Excuse me 
Lord Byron, but there is one question among many I wish to ask 
you. Have you got a tail?” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«“ The Paragon.” By Roland and Michael Pertwee. (Fortune.) 


Tuts is what was formerly, and aptly, called a strong play, and of its 
kind it is very good. Sir Robert Rawley is blind, wealthy, common 
and dynamic. To the memory of his only son, a cricketer of repute 
who was killed at Caen, he has erected and is about to open, with 
an ostentation locally regarded as tasteless, a memorial in the shape 
of a sports pavilion. His second wife, who knew Simon’s worthless- 
ness and anyhow sympathises with local opinion, dislikes the idea ; 
and Simon’s widow, haled back from Berlin where she was secretly 
married six weeks ago, is not enamoured of it either. Lord Clandon, 
a neighbour who continues to behave like a gentleman even if he 
cannot live like one, also objects ; he would prefer that the memorial 
commemorated all those from the village who fell in the war rather 
than a single newcomer, however renowned. 

These well-reasoned objections are reduced to something Jess than 
quibbles by the appearance of Simon himself. He is not dead ; he 
is far from being a hero; he is a deserter, with a long criminal 
record culminating in murder. The Chief Constable is hot on his 
trail. But “appearance” is the wrong word, for his father cannot— 
and the others think must not—see him. This leads to an exciting 
and ingenious second act, in which the blind man slowly and from 
circumstantial evidence reconstructs the truth and, realising at last 
that the son whose memory he worships is (a) alive and indeed 
present, (b) a coward and a murderer, and (c) actively engaged in 
blackmailing his own putative widow, locks the doors, turns out the 
lights, and settles down to unarmed combat. After a good deal of 
furniture has been broken, Simon dies of fright. 

There is nothing in my own experience of country-house [fe to 
suggest that occurrences of this nature can be described as in any 
way regular; and the number of men, blind or otherwise, known 
to me personally who have set about killing their only sons with 
their bare hands after dinner is for practical purposes negligible. But 
these things will happen, and the authors of this play present the 
surprising imbroglio in a manner so compelling that it does not 
need to be persuasive. If the characters themselves are somewhat 
overstated, their background and the situations into which they are 
brusquely precipitated are arranged with care and dexterity. The 
result is, in effect, an exciting pseudo-pseudo-psychological thriller 
with a high entertainment value. 

The cast is a good one. Mr. Walter Fitzgerald as the blind father 
and Mr. Hugh Burden as the almost painstakingly worthless son give 
admirable performances. Miss Rachel Kempson handles with grace 
and assurance an unrewarding but important part, and Mr. Arthur 
Wontner makes the Earl of Clandon an engaging and only faintly 
Giles-ian reality. Mr. Aythony Marlowe and Miss Elizabeth Kentish 
do admirably in support, and Mr. Norman Marshall’s production has 
a solid yet imaginative realism. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“This Was a Woman.” (Empire.) “The Emperor Waltz,” 
(Carlton. ———“ The Beast With Five Fingers.” (Warner.) 


Miss Sonta DrespeEL has a gift for being attractively vile, but all 
the same I doubt whether in real life her villainy could have been so 
long concealed from her family as it is in the film This Was a 
Woman. The love of immediate relatives is, after all, one of the 
least blind varieties, and I feel that Miss Dresdel’s husband and 
children, while perhaps remaining obstinately affectionate for’ the 
sake of auld lang syne, would have had a pretty shrewd idea she was 
not as delightful as she seemed. But Mr. Walter Fitzgerald, whose 
only joy apart from Miss Dresdel lies in his dog and his prize roses, 
accepts the information that she has had the former put down and 
the latter cut up with nothing more than courteous resignation. He 
is a bit despondent, of course, for a while, and his daughter, Miss 
Barbara White, is also a little gloomy about the way her mother 
tries to wreck her marriage, but although every move that Mum 
makes is abnormal, corrupt and patently unpleasant, nobody is 
unduly fussed until she gets going with the arsenic. Personally I 
find it hard to believe that broody women with power complexes 
remain for long unchallenged by their dear ones, and although 
this film is extremely well acted-it is also absolutely incredible, a 
fact which considerably detracts from its enjoyment. 





Ring is with us again in a nice bit of Technicolor nonsense which 


is just a shade too whimsical for my taste. As a travelling salesman 
for the phonograph, Mr. Crosby comes, with a sample and a dog 
called Buttons, to Austria in the year 1901 ; and there he falls in 
love with Miss Joan Fontaine who has a poodle called Scherezade 
engaged, the poodle that is, to one of the Emperor’s dogs. This dual 
romance, this love of man for woman and terrier for poodle, tacks 
pleasantly across the film’s unruffled waters, sailing it must be con- 
fessed remarkably near the wind at times, and docking in the 
inevitable harbour at the end. 

Mr. Crosby does not sing very much, but when he does he tosses 
off his songs in that easy devil-may-care fashion, that nonchalant 
unaffected way he has which makes him such an amiable fellow to 
have around, The Californian Tyrol echoes his notes, yodels at 
him and slaps its bare brown thighs in the approved manner, and 
all is sunshine and silliness. Mr. Richard Haydn gives an excellent 
interpretation of the Emperor Franz Josef, not too sentimental or 
over be-whiskered, but grave and simple and a little sad. The 
incredible foolishness of the story going on about him only serves 
to accentuate his dignity and considerably augment our pity. Miss 
Fontaine looks ravishing in a hectic Technicolored way ; Mr. Roland 
Culver as a dissolute baron is cheerfully nit-witted ; and although 
this is by no means one of Mr. Crosby’s best pictures it is bound 
to give pleasure if only on account of the dogs, both of which are 
ardent disciples of Sir James Barrie. 

* & * * 

It was evidently the intention of the producers of The Beast With 
Five Fingers so to congeal the blood of its spectators that only a 
brigade of St. John Ambulance men armed with hot-water bottles 
could liquefy it again ; but enough is surely enough, and a surfeit 
of horrors such as we have here leaves the hair flat on the head and 
the spine unoscillating. The chief character in this film is the com- 
poser, Mr. Victor Francen’s, hand which, on his death, crawls about 
his Italian villa by its impalpable self to plague the inmates with 
malicious five-finger exercises. It is undoubtedly a beastly-looking 
thing, and it makes Mr. Peter Lorre and Miss Andrea King quite 
miserable, but I feel it would be more potently terrifying if there 
was less of it. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 


As I sat at the last of the Gerald Cooper concerts and liscened to 
Professor Dent’s eloquent and generous panegyric of the founder 
of the series, I wondered how many of the audience had really 
enjoyed the unaccompanied cello suite by Bach which had just been 
played. It is considered correct by many people to-express great 
admiration for Bach’s unaccompanied string music, in exactly the 
same way as it was at one time considered correct to profess great 
admiration for the music of Wagner. But whereas Wagner certainly 
demanded a much greater sacrifice of time, there was no reason 
why a complete musical layman should not come to appreciate his 
music ; and many did. Bach’s unaccompanied string music, on the 
other hand, is exceedingly dry stuff, which can only have any possible 
interest to the professional string player (I except the chaconne 
from the second partita for violin) or the Bach scholar. Much the 
same is true of the lesser cantatas, including No. 161, Komm, du 
siisse Todesstunde, which was performed at the Adolf Busch concert 
in the Kingsway Fall on May 7th. Mary Jarred did her best with 
the contralto aria, but the combination of two flutes with the very 
bottom register of the contralto voice is a monstrosity which all 
would have decried had it been attempted by the experimental 
Berlioz. In the works of such a fertile genius as Bach there are 
curiosities, technical exercises and even examples of empty virtuosity 
as well as great, very great and supremely great music. How many 
people could spot Bach as the author of his more perfunctory pieces ? 
And yet it is de rigueur, all for the sake of those four letters after 
the title of the work, to applaud even the most indifferent perform- 
ance of this sometimes indifferent music to the echo. 
. * * 

Jenny Tourel at the Albert Hall on May 9th sang Dido’s lament, 
an aria from Idomeneo, Una voce poco fa and a beautiful and effective 
scene from Respighi’s Maria Egiziaca with a perfect sense of style, 
perfect control and a most unusual quality which I can only call 
dignity. Perhaps it is this—the complete absence of playing to, or 
even considering, the gallery—and the unusual, rather dark colour 
of Miss Tourel’s voice which have so far prevented her from being 
recognised as she deserves in this country. As a nation we prefer 
choral to solo singing ; male soloist to female ; and light, pretty, 
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boyish voices to those that are more dramatic and charged with 

emotion. We are almost to a man completely ignorant of, and in- 

different to, the fine points of singing as an art, preferring amateur 

choral societies to great and finished artists (unless they happen to 

have sung in a film). Those who wish to prove me wrong should 

go to Miss Tourel’s only recital, on June 13th, at Covent Garden. 
* 7 * * 


At one of the concerts of the Oxford Festival of Music the Oxford 
Bach choir and the London Symphony Orchestra performed Holst’s 
Hymn of Jesus. After more than thirty years this extraordinary work 
retains all its freshness of imagination and its esoteric, but genuine, 
spiritual quality. Holst had a good deal in common with Rimsky- 
Korsakov—a certain coldness, a wonderful gift for orchestral colour 
and experimentation and a predilection for supernatural settings. 
In the Hymn of Jesus he moves nearer to Scriabin, and there are 
distinct echoes of the apocalyptic trumpet-calls of the late piano 
sonatas. A wonderful work which ought to be given much more 
often. ManrtTIN COOPER. 

ART 


AUGUSTUS JOHN has chosen to exhibit his latest work, not at Burling- 
ton House, but at the Leicester Galleries. This, his first one-man 
show for a good many years, includes a large decorative gr'!saule 
entirely typical of its author. It is a romantic figure composition set, 
one presumes, in the Celtic hinterland, and embracing, here some 
fragments with all the immediacy of direct observation, there some 
elements of eclectic affectation as far removed from life as might be 
imagined. Did the same brush really paint the hands of the main 
figure as painted the symbolical approximation belonging to the 
woman on the ground below? As far as I was concerned neither 
the forced unity of monochrome nor the force of John’s poetic 
imagination was sufficient to fuse the disparate components of this 
picture. Many of the recent portraits here are no more than over- 
sweet masks, expressly designed to flatter the sitter, but at intervals 
one comes upon the genuine John—a flashing record of form in- 
tensely observed and character subtly romanticised. Consider the 
sensuous delicacy of the semi-transparent pigment of a painting like 
Henry in Moorish Costume ; this is a final, satisfying and exciting 
statement. Also to be seen at the Leicester Galleries are some of 
Roger Furse’s designs for the Hamlet film. These were probably 
excellent visualisations for the architects and technicians, but except 
for one or two of the costume designs, they are mostly very poor 
drawings. 
* * * 

At the Lefevre Gallery is a big exhibition of paintings by S. J. 
Peploe, who was born seven years before Augustus John and who 
died in 1935. The late Alexander Reid held that Hunter, Fergusson 
to dismiss Peploe’s work as a peripheral aspect of Parisian post- 
and Peploe were the only colourists in Britain, and though it is easy 
impressionism, the best of it has an integrity, a strength and a 
splendour of colour that raise it above insignificance. Peploe’s 
feeling for colour is not especially obvious in the current exhibition, 
but the Franco-Scottish feeling for paint is there, and the respect for 
the limitations of a small but steady flame. 

* * * * 

Tristram Hillier is holding his first show for a couple of years 
at Messrs. Tooth’s. The majority of the paintings are small, and 
seem somewhat repetitive en masse, but the larger compositions, so 
carefully worked out, are good samples of the Hillier craftsmansnip. 
His weakened and very sane brand of near-surrealism is reminiscent 
of much contemporary American painting. For those who find it a 
little too chromium-plated in colour and texture, the exhibition 
includes a number of drawings. 

* 7 * * 

Among the other galleries let me recommend the Adams, where a 
collection of French paintings is on view—none of them of the very 
front rank, but nearly all enjoyable ; the little St. George’s Gallery 
where, besides some intensely Jewish sculptures by Mosheh Oved, 
may be seen a small collection of Austrian drawings—quite a novelty 
in London and the more welcome because of it; and finally the 
Berkeley Galleries in Davies Street, which are showing paintings 
and sculpture by Ben Enwonwu, a young Nigerian who has been 
studying in London. Over the paintings we will draw a discreet veil. 
The sculpture, however, although it attempts to soften traditional 
West African techniques with a gloss of European sophistication, is 
more than mere pastiche. Half-a-dozen pieces seemed to me most 
sensitively felt and full of promise. I hope we shall not lose sight 
of Mr. Enwonwu when he returns to Africa, for his development may 
well be of interest. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


1948 
COUNTRY LIFE 


ALLusIons to the Three Ice-men or Saints have been so numerous 
that they were, I feared, beginning to rival the three balls over the 
pawnbrokers’ shops that beset the pen of Charles Lamb’s colleague ; 
but I infer from recent correspondents that there is some dispute about 
their names, nature and dates; and I am asked for a verdict. The 
locus classicus (first written in German) runs: Pancratius, Servatius 
and Bonifacius, whose names stand in the calendar against the 12th, 
13th and 14th of May, have popularly been called “ Eismanner in 
Southern Germany and Austria.” Our English climate is much better 
than the German ; but cold spells are wont to be experienced very much 
at the same time all across Europe away from the sea, and without 
reference to this Austrian belief, Buchan set down approximately these 
dates as a period of unseasonable cold. He had some justification, but 
exceptions are nearly as numerous as instances. Anyhow, it happens 
rarely that fruit suffers much from frost after the second week of May, 
even though disasirous June frosts have been recorded. The exceptional 
acreage of early potatoes increases this year the fear of late frosts. Few 
plants aré more susceptible. I have known a garden crop to be completely 
saved from damage by watering the tops before the sun thawed the 
frosted leaves. 


A Most Norfolk Naturalist 


Perhaps the most facetious incident I can recall in the career of 
naturalists was the removal of a fire escape at Geneva, desired for 
approaching the elevated nest (so far as I remember) of a honey buzzard, 
The author of that theft, Major Anthony Buxton, has never yet written 
a book about natural history without humorous and human incidents. 
His latest, Travelling Naturalist (Collins, 10s. 6d.), following closely on 
the heels of that most popular volume, Fisherman Naturalist, carries the 
humour even into the illustrations and into a large variety of places, 
including Asia Minor and the Pyrenees ; but my choice in chapters is 
headed “Norfolk.” To be purely personal, it is wholly delightful to 
have pictures and a record of the great hawks that I first saw at the 
nest at Horsey, which I was told is on the way to becoming a sanctuary, 
like its greater neighbour Hickling, dedicated in perpetuity to the birds 
and butterflies, and indeed the plants, including Osmunda Regalis. 


Save the Trees 


The Council for the Preservation of Rural England, which held its 
annual meeting last week, continues to grow in strength, and with both 
force and promptitude comes to the aid of local watch-dogs. Among 
a host of details it has been much agitated over the ruthless destruction 
of trees. I happen to have watched this week the felling of a beautiful 
straight, clean-trunked ash tree, merely for clearance sake, and I should 
doubt whether either the clearance will be justified or the timber used. 
Such felling is very widespread ; but it is most regrettable perhaps in 
Cornwall, where the rarity of the trees has not saved them. It is 
satisfactory to know that steps are being taken to restore the most 
famous of all avenues running into Savernake Forest. It is no less 
than 5,000 yards long, and all the district grows magnificent beeches 
and oaks. A good part of the avenue has reached its term, like the 
lime avenues round the Quarry at Shrewsbury. 


Rooks on the Farm 


With its usual ignorance of rural details, the Government has been 
urging the destruction of rooks. It has been demonstrated again and 
again that the rook is beneficial. I remember discussing the question 
with a great old Hungarian farmer (a Mr. Svetozar, I think) who had 
investigated the bird’s feeding habits for years. “They are of great 
benefit,” was his verdict, “until their numbers become quite excessive.” 
The old method of a little shooting, with gun or rook-rifle, after the 
young had left the nest was probably the best and least cruel way of 
dealing with the local population. 


In the Garden 

Twice in recent years the rough grass in an orchard has been burnt 
(after mowing round the widely separated standard trees). One result 
is that every single buttercup (of a comely but poisonous race) has 
perished. As to weed-destruction on lawns, the excellent and interesting 
Journal of the Board of Green-keeping Research (St. Ives, Bingley, Yorks) 
gives proof how peculiarly vulnerable to Methoxone are all varieties of 
plantain, which so many other remedies scotch but do not kill. The 
least vulnerable weed to this and many another chemical is probably 
yarrow. W. BeacnH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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LETTERS TO 


PARTITION AND THE CROWN 


Sir,—Despite such utterances by Southern Irish politicians as Professor 
Savory quoted in his letter last week, I just don’t agree with him that 
allegiance to the Crown is now the fundamental issue between North 
and South. Mr. de Valera quickly got rid of such links with the Crown 
as displeased him, yet voluntarily (for he was paying scant respect to the 
treaty) retained the connection, in the External Relations Act, for diplo- 
matic reasons. There 1s therefore still a foundation for a United Ireland 
within the Commonwealth. Professor Savory mentioned—clearly he 
didn’t regard the point as controversial—the Unionists’ “mghts as 
forming part of the United Kingdom.” But Nationalists unhesitatingly 
deny that any part of the island has a right to opt out of a United Ireland. 
That is the fundamental dispute. 

It is no less a dispute because the North of Ireland Government is 
satisfied with the status quo. It doesn’t always take two to make an 
argument. I was trying to show that because there has never yet been 
even an approach to settlement both sides still call their hands as high 
as possible. Neither must appear to be the first to yield. Nationalists 
say independent republic or nothing ; Unionists retort with a crescendo 
of affection for the Crown. (It should not be forgotten that the first 
Irish Republicans were Belfast Presbyterians, or that, in the days when 
Westminster threatened to coerce the North, Ulster’s first loyalty was 
to herself.) 

Incidentally, I did not gratuitously call Northern Unionists, whose 
difficult position I do appreciate, “those fire-eaging Northern fellows.” 
I wrote, “ The Southern Nationalists, who . have lost much of their 
antipathy for the English, must persuade their fire-eating Northern 
fellows . The point here is that temperate Southern Nationalists— 
and there are more than a few—realise that the out-and-out demands of 
Nationalists in the North are as stiff-an obstacle as the out-and-out 
refusal of Unionists to listen to them.—Yours faithfully, 

Killitragh, Greystones, Co. Wicklow, Eire. Raw_e Knox. 


Sir—I have from time to time, been much interested in articles in The 
Spectator on Irish affairs, and was so in the recent one, Six and Twenty- 
Six. Ido not, however, remember seeing in any of them any good reasons 
definitely stated why Northern Ireland and Eire should be united under 
one Government. The great disadvantages of this for certain interests are 
obvious. I cannot see (I write as an outsider) why the whole of Ireland 
should be one State. In the Scandinavian peninsula there are two separate 
States. They have tried union, and they have found separation preferable. 
In the Netherlands there are the two separate States of Holland and 
Belgium. They also have experienced being joined together, and the 
union did not work well. And in the Iberian peninsula there are the 
two separate States of Spain and Portugal. Why should Ireland not be 
divided between two States ?—Yours faithfully, J. L. AINSLE. 
Southbank, Bowden, Roxburghshire. 


SPAIN AND WESTERN EUROPE 


Sir,—Knowing from personal experience about conditions in Spain, I 
was amazed to see from your leading article in last week’s Spectator that 
you advocate the inclusion of Spain in Western Union—and on grounds 
of expediency. For, according to Mr. Churchill’s speech at The Hague, 
Western Union has certain ethical aspirations. Thus he said: “It is a 
dynamic expression of democratic faith based upon moral conceptions 
and inspired by a sense of mission. In the centre of our movement 
stands a charter of human rights, guarded by freedom and sustained 
by law.” And again: “We welcome any country where the people own 
the Government, and not the Government the people.” And again: “ Shall 
so many millions of humble homes in Europe, aye, and much of its 
enlightenment and culture, sit quaking in dread of the policeman’s 
knock ? ” 

Now, Sir, how can a country in which there is no right of political 
association and no freedom of the Press, in which there is a political 
police and in which political offenders, many of them Liberal Republicans, 
suffer long terms of imprisonment, often without trial, or at best are 
under constant police surveillance, while at the same time forbidden to 
hold State employment or semi-official posts, such as professorships at 
universities—how, I ask you, Sir, can such a country qualify for inclusion 
in the movement outlined in Mr, Churchill’s Hague speech ?—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD RUMBOLD. 

23 Pelham Crescent, S.W.7. 

[Our article did not associate Spain with Western Union; the use of 
that term was specifically avoided. What was suggested was that if the 
Brussels Treaty was to be extended, the inclusion of Spain was desirable 
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on both economic and strategic grounds. Speaking at The Hague of the 
five Brussels Treaty Powers, Mr. Churchill (to whom Mr. Rumbold 
appeals) said: “ We hope that this nucleus will in due course be joined 
by the peoples of Scandinavia, the Iberian peninsula and Italy.”—Ep., 
The Spectator.] 


HYDERABAD 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. Francis is a complete misrepresentation of the 
facts. Hyderabad is one of the most progressive of the Indian States, 
and the capital is one of the most modern cities in India. Under the 
late Diwan, Sir Akbar Hydari, miles of slums were replaced, at great 
cost, by modern dwellings, and many buildings erected, including a 
splendid hospital with the most up-to-date equipment. The whole town 
is clean and well-lighted, and the Gamania. University was the first 
to conduct its teaching in an Indian language. The Nizam is a con- 
scientious ruler whose devotion to work and simplicity of life might well 
be followed by others. In the villages communal feeling, except when 
imported from outside, is unknown. Mosques and temples stand side 
by side, and Hindus visit the shrines of Moslem pirs and take part in 
the Mohurram festival. The archaeological department spends large 
sums on the conservation of its great Buddhist and Hindu monuments, 
the Ellora and Ajanta caves. If Hyderabad is part of India by virtue 
of its Hindu majority, then the converse is true of Kashmir, which has 
88 per cent. Muhammadans. 

Mr. Francis says that the British saved the Nizam from the Marathas, 
but he omits to mention that in 1857 the Nizam preserved the British 
from extinction. Had Hyderabad thrown in its lot with the Emperor 
of Delhi, the British Raj would have come to an end ninety years earlier 
than it did.—Yours, &c., H. G. RAWLINSON. 


SWEET PRINCE ? 


Sir,—Mr. de Madariaga is always read with pleasure and profit, and 
obviously On Hamlet will give most of us an invigorating shock. “The 
romantic measles of the nineteenth century ” prevented us from realising, 
as Mr. Peter Fleming now does, that Hamlet was “ barbarous and super- 
subtle, carnal and cruel . . . wholly inconsiderate, wholly callous,” 
while Ophelia was an uninhibited flirt who used dirty words. Hamlet’s 
harsher qualities have, in fact, often been slurred over. Act 3, Scene 3, 
probably impressed an Elizabethan audience, most of whom accepted its 
theology, far more than it impresses the majority of a modern audience. 
Nashe, in The Unfortunate Traveller, tells a story illustrating the refine- 
ment of cruelty involved in devising a man’s death in the act of sin, and 
thus simultaneously achieving his damnation. Hamlet is certainly ego- 
centric, and shows the callousness of neurosis. The question is whether 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet is essentially a “ bad” man, or whether Mr. de 
Madariaga has not, like Gulliver scrutinising the Brobdingnagian lady’s 
skin, been repelled by a magnified vision of that which in its correct pro- 
portion is natural and human. 

The Victorians must not be saddled with the responsibility for making 
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Hamlet a “ sympathetic” character. Rowe, in 1709, speaks of Hamlet's 
“piety towards his father” and “ abhorrence of his mother’s guilt, which, 
to provoke him the more, is heightened by incest.” It was Goethe, no 
prim Victorian, who compared Hamlet’s nature ‘to an exquisite porcelain 
vase shattered by the too powerful growth of an oak sapling planted in it. 
As to Ophelia, Dr. Johnson, born little more than a century after Hamlet 
was produced, speaks of her as “the young, the beautiful, the harmless, 
and the pious.” True, Saxo and Belleforest make her Hamlet’s mistress ; 
but Shakespeare’s sources also make King Lear defeat Goneril and Regan 
and regain his kingdom. Dr. Johnson does not seem to have noticed 
Ophelia’s use of dirty words—presumably when, insane, she sings a coarse 
ballad—or to have considered them as evidence against her innocence. 

Let us read On Hamlet nnd re-read Hamlet. Perhaps, after all, some 
of us may find that our Hamlet, if not quite Professor Bradley’s, is not 
quite Mr. de Madariaga’s either.—Yours faithfully, M. JupDsoN. 

5 Longley Road, Farnham, Surrey. 
Sm,—Allow me to say in reply to Mr. Fleming that Bradley did not 
sponsor the “good boy” view of Hamlet. His theory of Shakespearian 
tragedy was that the defects, mental or moral, of the hero unfitted him 
from coping with problems presented to him, and so led to tragedy. This 
is quite consistent with Hamlet’s having nobility and beauty in his 
character. The “ good boy” theory of Hamlet can be found in Hazlitt, 
who died when Victorianism was unknown, and who speaks of Hamlet’s 
moral perfection. (Bradley would not have said this.) If Mr, Fleming’s 
paraphrase of Mr. de Madariaga’s book is correct, the latter has given 
us a complete villain, and had Hamlet been that, we would not be 
interested in his fate or in the play.—I am, &c., THEODORE D. Lowe. 

Caldwell Road, West Kilbride. 


MONOPOLY LEGISLATION 


S1rn,—Your remarks on the report of the Committee of Enquiry into the 
Distribution of Building Materials and Components rest on a miscon- 
ception of American experience which seems to be widely shared in 
Great Britain. Over fifty years of trial and error here in the develop- 
ment of anti-monopoly legislation testifies eloquently, I believe: (1) that 
such legislation intelligently enforced can do a great deal to make indus- 
trial organisation more competitive, with all that may mean for economic 
welfare, technological progress, investment opportunity, responsiveness 
to a trade-cycle policy based on monetary measures with occasional deficits, 
and, most important of all, the pluralist dispersal of economic power ; and 
(2) that disclosure divorced from enforcement has no effect whatever on 
trade practices. The stakes of the monopolist in his monopoly profits— 
and in the other amenities of life under circumstances of monopoly or 
monopolistic competition, the greatest of which, as Mr. Harrod has 
remarked, is a quiet life—are far too real for sweet reason alone to prevail. 
Your editorial paragraph itself demonstrates the usual materials of the 
debate. The outside observer of an industry is always denounced for 
ignorance of the true inwardness of the trade, as well as for lack of 
practicality, and other sins. A counter-report will probably appear, 
making debating points without meeting the thrust of the agreement for 
competition. Without a decree of court, or its equivalent, there is little 
if any hope for progress by publicity, except in the broad sense of 
educating a public opinion resolute enough to overcome the resistance 
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certain to be pitted against industrial reorganisation in the interest of 
more competition.—Yours faithfully, EuGENE V. RostTow. 
Yale University School ‘of Law, New Haven, Connecticut. 


RESISTENTIALISM 


Sir,—Dr. Allen has brought up a problem which has already caused g 
split among the Resistentialists. The question whether a passive or active 
attitude should be adopted towards resistentia hinges on one’s attitude 
to Ventre’s two great concepts of chose-en-soi and chose-pour-soj— 
representing the tragic, inherent ambivalence of man’s attitude towards 
Things. Thing-in-itself is the pole of Ventre’s philosophy—cold, im. 
placable, utterly indifferent to man. Thing-for-itself, Thing in function, 
stands for the bare minimum of relation with man, even though it be 
hostile. Ventre is so obsessed by chose-en-soi that he advocates, as | 
stated in my analysis, complete withdrawal. Qwertyuiop, leader of the 
newer activist school, sees in chose-pour-soi grounds for a more positive 
approach, 

All questions of behaviour are treated relatively, of course. Philo 
sophers, at least since Hume, have never really expected mundane actions 
to be performed as though there were no causality, or no self, or, in 
Ventre’s case, too many Things; and when Dr. Allen calls on “ philo 
sophers and psychologists” to do something, it is really only the latter 
who should listen—Yours, &c., Paut F. JENNINGS. 

30 Arkwright Road, N.W. 3. 

S1r,—I feel we all owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. C. K. Allen for his 
masterly and erudite synthesis of some aspects—and those of universal 
interest—of resistentialism. On considering his letter I wondered whethe 
this quotation from Rudyard Kipling might not perhaps help in 
elucidating, or at any gate clarifying, the problems he so ably presents: 
“The forward cylinder was depending on the unknown force men call 
the pertinacity of materials, which now and then balances that other heart- 
breaking power, the perversity of inanimate things.” I should have wel 
comed some attempt to reach a hypothesis to explain the phenomenon 
of the connection between the behaviour of the common garden rake 
when trodden on by the human foot and nasal concussion.—Yours, &c, 
West Lavington, Wilts. J. H. W. KNiGcut-Bruce, 


THE LORDS AND HANGING 


Sir,—Mr. Strang writes to disparage, in terms of supercilious arrogance, 
the debate in the House of Lords upon capital punishment. Not many, 
I feel, will agree with his strictures. Upon myself, who for many years 
has opposed, in principle, the hanging of criminals, the effect of that 
debate, characterised as it was by dignity and restraint, wisdom and 
tolerance, and impressive understanding born of wide and varied experi- 
ence, was to convince me that I must think again. Your correspondent 
in his letter singles out two bishops for his particular aspersions becaus 
their attitude towards this question is not his. He should reflect th 
among thoughtful people the problem of Christian action is widely 
regarded as being much more difficult than that of Christian belief. 

Mr. Strang stresses the “sacredness of each individual life” as a 
sufficient justification for abolishing the death penalty. But in doing 9 
he begs the question as to whether in a society which forbids this penalty 
the sacredness he supposes is thereby enhanced, safeguarded or imperiled 
Some words of the Gospel are instructive here: “ Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body . . . . But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear. 
Fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into hell.” I do 
not cite this as constituting an argument for retaining the death penalty, 
but the words do suggest that in the thought of Christ the sacredness 
of each individual is, at any rate, not unconditional. In The Ring od 
the Book we read that Pope Innocent condemned Count Guido to death, 
confident that in so doing he was obeying God, but sustained by the 
Christian hope that in “that sad, obscure, sequestered state, where God 
unmakes but to remake the soul,” the victim would see the truth and 
in the mercy of God find salvation—Yours very truly, 

Cleeve House, Goring-cn-Thames. E. M. VENABLES. 
Sir,—In your issue of May 7th, Mr. W. J. Strang appears to be yet 
another of those modern psychologists who believe that all wrongdoets, 
from murderers to small boys who break shop windows, are ment 
defectives, and that they are consequently not to blame for their actions. 
If a man commits a murder, does it necessarily follow that he is insane? 
Mr. Strang speaks of “the sacredness of each individual.” Surely, thea, 
anyone who violates this sanctity is worthy of punishment—the same 
punishment he has inflicted on his victim, and, in the case of a murderef, 
deserves nothing less than to lose his own life. I am personally not i 
favour of the method we employ in this country; but the question is 
for the moment, one of principle and not one of method.—Yours faith 
fully, PETER DICKINSON. 

Far Bank, Shelley, Huddersfield. 
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THE PALESTINE TRAGEDY 


Sir, —When reading your excellent leading article of April 30th, I am 
puzzled why in “ the tragic evolution of events” the Woodhead Report 
of the Palestine Partition Commission of October, 1938 (Cmd. 5854), is 
not mentioned. It never has been, in all the recent articles that I have 
read. Yet it is the obvious outcome of the Peel Commission Report of. 
1937, and the right step to be taken by the Government if the plan 
of partition suggested was to be of effect. The Peel Commission, in 
proposing partition, named three essential features of such a plan (page 
380): “It must be practicable. It must conform to our obligations. It 
must do justice to the Arabs and the Jews.” The Partition Commission 
entered very fully into theic duties, and their report contains a wealth 
of information, particularly as regards the financial side of the problem. 
They came to the conclusion that even with modifications of the Peel 
plan partition was financially impossible if the independence of the Arab 
portion was to be maintained. The Arab State would be unable to 
meet its expenditure by over £600,000 per annum, whilst the Jewish State 
would have a surplus of nearly the same figure. 

This aspect of the problem does not appear to have been dealt with 
jn recent decisions. Yet is it not most important ? The proposed Arab 
State must be able to pay its way or it will eventually become subservient 
to its wealthier neighbours and independence will become a farce. Is 
not this the kernel of the Palestine tragedy ? Could anyone expect the 
Arabs to agree to partition in such conditions ?—Yours faithfully, 

Westmeade, Winscombe, Somerset. A. P. I. COTTERELL. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN LITERATURE 


§ir,—Mr. Nicolson, in his Marginal Comment on April 30th, seemingly 
invites us to recall some other writer of genius (besides d’Annunzio) 
who has taken archaeology as the theme of a creative work. Kaj Munk, 
possibly the greatest dramatist native to Denmark, wrote a play called 
He Sits at the Melting-Pot, which in 1938-39 had extraordinary success 
all over Scandinavia and would probably have been seen in London but 
for official qualms about offending Hitler. The leading character in this 
play of pre-war Germany under the Third Reich is an archaeological 
professor of great learning and industry who, rummaging among the 
potsherds he has brought back from Palestine, makes the stupendous find 
of a contemporary picture of Christ. The archaeological side of this 
motif, which runs right through the play, is most carefully worked out 
and is dramatically set against the prevailing National Socialist back- 
ground. The professor is a scientist, whose work of research has left 
him no time or inclination for politics or religion, and the sudden impact 
of these two “outside” considerations and the battle for truth in the 
scientist’s mind when the Nazis refuse to acknowledge this Jewish-looking 
portrait as an authentic picture of their “ Aryan” Christ—these are skil- 
fully worked together to show how the mere pundit among his potsherds 
finally attains to spiritual stature and strength. This was the play that 
first drew upon Kaj Munk the hatred of the Nazis culminating in their 
brutal murder of him some six years later—Yours faithfully, 
The Old Forge, Polstead, Suffolk. R. P. KEIGwIn. 


DEATH ON THE ROADS 


Sm,—aAs Janus says, the fuss made about the execution of a few 
murderers is surprising when one considers that 5,000 deaths on the 
road every year attract so little attention. In addition to this big death- 
roll, over 15,000 persons are injured on the roads every month, or about 
200,000 every year. It would have been better for many of these if 
they had been killed, for they will be bedridden for the rest of their 
lives. It will be generally agreed that drink and magisterial leniency are 
responsible to a considerable extent for this huge total of road casualties. 
The imposition of trivial fines for driving a car when drunk is a totally 
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inadequate deterrent. If only magistrates were compelled by law to 
send to prison for at least one month every motorist convicted of this 
most serious offence—for a motor-car in the hands of a drunken motorist 
is a lethal weapon—many more motorists would see the wisdom of never 
touching drink as long as they were in charge of a car.—Yours, &c., 
Tenby. J. Howarp PRIce. 


THE CHILDREN BILL 
Str.—There is surely a grave defect in the Children Bill, as in most 
other discussions and projects about child welfare. I refer to the fact 
that children in general, and boys in particular, need both parents (or 
foster-parents) from a very early age indeed. In short, orphanages, 
cottage-homes and other institutions for homeless or “ unwanted” 
children should in all cases be entrusted to the care of married couples. 
The argument that the “mothering” of children provides an outlet 
for the “ maternal instincts ” of unmarried women should not be allowed 
to weigh for a moment against the real point at issue, viz., what is best 
for the children themselves. On this very vital question I would draw 
attention to a most suggestive chapter (VIII) in Pearl Buck’s highly 
stimulating book, Of Men and Women. G. F. POLLARD. 
31 South Street, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


WIDOWS UNDER THE HEALTH ACT 
Sir,—I am wondering whether it is yet generally known that the new 
National Insurance Act, so much publicised as bringing inc ased benefits 
for all, will, in fact, abolish one benefit, granted in recent years and at 
present in operation, namely, the increased pension of 26s. a week for 
widows over sixty. All widows attaining this age on or after July 5th 
next will continue to receive indefinitely only 10s. a week as a “con- 
tributory old-age pension.” This information has been given me both 
orally and in writing by local representatives of the Ministry concerned, 
to whom I had cause to enquire on my mother’s behalf. Surely this 
retrograde step will cause great indignation, penalising as it will an ever- 
increasing number among the older members of the community and 
inevitably causing great hardship.—Yours faithfully, JoaAN M. YOUuLE. 

West Winds, 52 Davenham Road, Formby, Liverpool. 


“THE BRIGHT YEARS ” 


S1r,—Sir Osbert Sitwell and his sister criticise the way they were brought 
up in caustic terms and at the same time exploit it for their and our 
benefit. Their father, who seems to have been chiefly responsible, is not 
here to give his account, but it is possible he found that to guide such 
a highly individual pair in the way they should go was no easy matter. 
However this may be, he could at least point to the result. If it had not 
been for his austere treatment, they might not now rank in public estima- 
tion as they do today. The success they have attained would hardly 
have followed from the usual indulgent upbringing given to spoilt 
children.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, R. Dymonpb. 
Burntwood Hall, near Barnsley. ‘ 


PATIENTS AND DOCTORS 
Sir,—According to S. Watson Smith, a threefold increase in the numbers 
to be attended to by the doctors is anticipated when the new Health 
Service starts. Does this mean that two-thirds of the population of this 
country (30,000,000 people) are at present receiving no attention from 
the doctors? Or does it mean that we shall all pay three times as 
many visits to our doctors? If the former, it is certainly high time 
the medical service was in being; if the latter, the doctors are surely 
capable of weeding out those who demand unnecessary attention.—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. LENNIE. 


Kirkwall. 
COMMUNIST TECHNIQUE 


Sir,—Mr. Nott has given a timely challenge when he says that we must 
show that our ideas are better than Communist ideas. But I doubt 
if the Christian Churches have the energy, the vitality and ingenuity to 
rise to the task. It seems that the lead must come from some other body 
which may have to be called into being, as Mr. Nott suggests. But 
who will call it into being? Who has the imagination to put the 
“better ideas” in such compelling form as to inspire the multitude of 
well-meaning but apathetic people to unite for convincing action? It 
needs a genius, delivered from orthodoxy through a new, creative initiative, 
awake to the urgency of the hour, dynamic with the crusading spirit. 
Where is he ?—Yours faithfully, C. INNES JOHNSTON. 
27 Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street, S.W. 3. 


JANUS ON DESIGN 
Smr,—Of course Janus disapproves of the Silver Wedding stamps, as their 
Majesties both look the same way.—Yours faithfully, J. S. CoLTarrT. 
Plumstead, Aldborough, Norwich. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Concert of Praise 


Tribute to Walter de la Mare on His 75th Birthday. 
Faber. 15s.) 

Ir is one of the proofs of fame that praise of famous men, if it be 
just and true, returns, a boomerang, to the utterer, enhancing him 
who gives it as well as him towards whom it is launched. For rightly 
to appreciate excellence demands both generosity and insight, and 
to pass a just estimate of the work of genius is in some degree to 
inherit its domain. Not every one of the forty well-known men 
and women who have joined together to offer a tribute to Walter 
de la Mare on his April birthday has attempted this fusion with the 
subject. Professor J. Dover Wilson rides his own hobby-horse 
through Mr. de la Mare’s theory of the underlying sources of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; Mr. Martin Johnson elaborates a 
thesis “that both logic and imagination must be cultivated ... 
before we can claim to have reached a civilised state of mind” ; Mr. 
David Garnett and Mr. Robert Lynd offer stories of their remem- 
bered childhoods as birthday gifts to the poet who has never for- 
gotten his own; Mr. Henry Williamson and Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
tell him tales of ducks and kittens ; and Miss Edith Olivier paints 
word-pictures of two lovely houses built and owned by two of his 
most devoted friends. 

A good many contributors to this garland have offered pages from 
their autobiographies, recounting how and why and when they first 
met the poet. Among them Mr. Middleton Murry imposes his 
appreciation of de la Mare’s genius on his own apprehensions as to 
the approaching end of the world: 

“London Bridge has fallen down! Perhaps de la Mare was the 
last man to get safely across before the first direct hit was scored 
upon it—perhaps the time is at hand when only the birds will sing: 
de la Mare will then be counted as the last of the humans who 
did.” 

Mr. Laurence Whistler describes in prose a visit to the poet’s flat 
at Twickenham, at the end of which he made an anagram, “ Walter 
de la Mare—Dreamer at a Well.” Mr. Wilfred Gibson has met 
Walter de la Mare in England and America, and describes six of 
these occasions in verse. Mr. J. B. Priestley also describes his first 
and the subsequent meetings with de la Mare the lecturer and the 
host ; but he gets quickly through the introductory passage and goes 
on to a brisk, sensible and compact summary of the writer’s virtue 
as a story-teller and a poet. All these contributions, though varied 
in style and material, have not only their intrinsic interest, but they 
illustrate Maeterlinck’s dictum that it is the letters written to, much 
more than those written by, a man which best reveal his personality. 

Among the essays from those who have occupied themselves with 
their business of professional critics Miss V. Sackville West’s Note 
on the Traveller and Lord David Cecil’s appreciation of the prose 
tales illustrate that enlargement of range that comes to any writer 
who spends love and care on the analysis of another artist’s work ; 
but it is possible that neither of these two thoughtful and illumi- 
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nating essays will please the subject of them more than—or even g9 
much as—Mr. E. V. Knox, who, beginning, “I may be doing him 
a terrible injustice, but I cannot believe that Walter de la Mare was 
ever greatly interested in elephants,” goes on to “the child in the 
picture who, taken to the Zoological Gardens, drops behind his 
parents and points with rapt interest at a single sparrow on the 
gravel pathway.” 

The odd things about this collection of lauds is that no one of 
them refers to the unique effect on English prosody made by The 
Listener and the subsequent lyrics. It was Sir Henry Newbolt, in 
a lecture given before the Royal Society of Literature, who first 
pointed out that between Shakespeare and Tennyson no poet had 
altered the rhythm of what he called the verse paragraph, and then 
came de la Mare who, with his fine ear and singing tone, brought 
a new flexibility to the variations of metrical writing. This is not 
the place to illustrate the poet’s technical originality, but if Miss 
Sitwell had contributed to this tribute she would undoubtedly have 
drawn attention to his mastery of antithesis, “ Leviathan told and 
the honey fly,” to the spitting, frosty, sharpened vowels of “ sister 
crystal to crystal sighing,” and to the fierce hissing menace of 

“Who said crops are ripe ? 
Rust to the harrow.” 

Poets, to whom these things are of vital import, have, quite 
naturally, written their own poems. Among them Frederic Prokosch 
comes nearest to the master with his definition of earth, 

“Great atom of desire, 
Green paradox of space.” 
and Mr. C. Day Lewis puts into the poet’s mouth words which 
sum up one part of the whole mystery of de la Mare’s art: 
“T bring them dew from earth’s dayspring 
Fire from the first wild rose I bring 
And this—my deepest art— 
I bring them word from their own hungry 


Beleaguered heart.” 
NAOMI ROYDE SMITH. 


Newman: The First Half 


Young Mr. Newman. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed and Ward. 21s.) 


IN this long book Miss Ward confines herself to the forty-four years 
from Newman’s birth to “ his journey’s end.” in 1845. For Newman 
himself these years remained the brilliant half of his life. For the 
biographer they are incomparably more dramatic than the long suc- 
ceeding years of obscurity and disappointment, in spite of the 
Apologia and the Cardinal’s hat. For those of Newman’s own 
adopted faith one would suppose that the story of his escape from 
heresy must hold an especial interest. Yet Wilfred Ward, in his 
voluminous Life of Cardinal Newman, dismissed it in seventy-five 
pages ; and his grand-daughter appears to have begun Young Mr. 
Newman with the strange idea that she was breaking virgin soil: 

“ Much of Newman’s story has been told again and again: much 
has never been told at all. It is partly his own fault. If, in accord 
with the Cardinal’s wishes, his official biographer begins with his 
forty-fifth year, the host of writers who follow the official biographer 
will, of course, also begin at that year.” 

These opening sentences of Miss Ward’s introduction suggest a 
limitation of knowledge, the more remarkable because the book itself 
and the bibliography contain evidence of wide and eager reading. 

Miss Ward’s aim is not to provide a critical estimate of Newman 
but to trace objectively “the development of this child into that 
man” (her own words and italics). It is in this detailed, uncritical, 
presentation that the value of her book lies. No student of Newman‘ 
can afford not to possess it; if only because it draws extensively 
upon the unpublished letters and “ autographic remains ” preserved 
at the Oratory in Birmingham. No one, she tells us, has asked to 
see these since 1885, when her grandfather looked them over. Every- 
thing that touched Newman, or that Newman touched, has the 
quality of interest ; and there are passages in the familiar story to 
which this material adds depth and colour—particularly that strange 
last waiting period, when Newman poured out his agony to his 
favourite sister, Jemima. But the claim made by Miss Ward's 
publishers that “a new Newman emerges” goes too far. It is the 
same Newman we have long known in the autobiographical frag- 
ments, the published letters, the Apologia. 

It would be wrong to suggest that Miss Ward has done no more 
than give us some new documents. She has sought to reconstruct 
the contemporary scene, and has brought to this task an admirable, 
if somewhat breathless, enthusiasm. Her obiter dicta are sometimes 
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acute. For example, she perceives that Hampden was a modernist 
born before his time and “ not stupid at all.” So long as Newman 
is allowed to do most of the talking it would be difficult to write a 
bad book about him. Miss Ward has not written a bad book. It 
would have been better than it is if she had been less given to 
the use of such irritating expressions as “ Poor worried Dr. Pusey! ” 
or “I must at this point behave like an old-style novelist.’ There 
is too much of this verbal “ snuffing ”—as Newman would have called 
it. But there is also much excellently vivid description. Here, to 
end with, is Miss Ward’s portrait of her grandfather: 

“ Below the middle height, immensely fat, ‘a huge moon-faced 
man,’ says Stanley, given, like Whately, to breaking chairs in the 
Common Room, not merely by sitting but by leaning on them while 
intent in an argument, singing whole operas with appropriate action 
while a friend played the piano, immensely untidy, Ward stood out 
even in an age of ‘ characters’ at the University.” 

GEOFFREY FABER. 


The First Alphabet ? 


The Alphabet. A Key to the History of Mankind, 
Diringer. (Hutchinson. 50s.) 

Dr. DtrinGer is already well known to scholars for his valuable 
work on Israelite inscriptions and for his L’Alfabeto nella Storia della 
Civilta (1937), and he now appeals to an increasing circle of readers 
with a fresh account of the alphabet, bringing his previous work 
up to date with much new matter and dressing it up in an English 
form. He takes the widest possible view of his subject and includes 
non-alphabetic, ideographic and syllabic scripts as well as those 
based on true alphabets; and he ranges over the whole world, 
including the Chinese system, which according to the famous 
dictionary of K’ang-hsi (1722-1662 B.C.) contains 44,449 characters, 
as well as that remarkable Indian script, the Mahajani, which is 
described as “ often illegible except to the writer ” ! 

Dr. Diringer’s opinion on the origin of the alphabet is eminently 
sound ; he rejects Gardiner’s view that the Sinaitic inscriptions 
(c. 1800 B.C.) are the “ missing link” between the Egyptian and 
Semitic (Phoenician) script and equally Gaster’s theory that 
the Sinaitic and proto-Palestinian scripts are the “ missing link” 
between the Egyptian and Phoenician systems ; he holds that these 
Palestinian scripts, dated c. 1800-1500 B.C., represent several distinct 
if-connected attempts to reach an alphabet and that the Phoenician 
alphabet has arisen from one or other or a combination based on 
these or from some other contemporary attempt, since in all proba- 
bility “the actual prototype was not remarkably different from the 
writing of the earliest North-Semitic inscriptions now extant.” The 
existence, indeed, of so many essays at producing an alphabet is 
probably one of the reasons for the difficulty of determining the 
place of the origin of the alphabet ; enough, however, is now known 
tO suggest c. 1730-1580 B.C. as the date of this momentous event. 

Dr. Diringer assigns the emergence of the Greek alphabet to the 
eleventh century B.c., but the present reviewer has difficulty in 
accepting so early a date. For while on the one hand the Phoenician 
daleth had no tail before c. 850 B.c., so that the Greek delta 
without a tail was evidently borrowed before that date, on the other 
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hand the Phoenician kaph only obtained a tail after c. 850 Bc, 
so that the Greek kappa which always had a tail could only have 
come into use after that date. The period, then, in which the 
alphabet passed from the East to the West was the middle of the 
ninth century B.c. This allows roughly a century for the adaptation 
of the signs for certain Phoenician consonantal sounds not found 
in the Greek alphabet to represent the Greek vowel sounds and 
for the development of other signs, such as those for the breathings, 
required by the Greek language ; for Greek inscriptions begin to 
appear c. 750 B.C, in simple form. ; 

These are but differences of opinion in no way marring the value 
of this excellent work, which is marked by sobriety of judgement 
and wealth of matter. Besides examination of all known systems 
of writing, it includes brief historical notes on the peoples con- 
cerned and ample bibliographies at the end of every section as wel] 
as 256 figures in the text. One or two of these are upside-down 
(fig. 23/3 and fig. 24/4) and some have not come out very clearly; 
and there are occasional lapses in the author’s language, though 
incredibly few in one to whom English is not his native speech, 
In conclusion, this book, the fruit of an encyclopaedic knowledge, 
has much to offer, not only to the general reader who will find the 
whole field attractively laid out for his instruction and delectation, 
but also to the expert, who will derive great profit from the oppor- 
tunity of making a comparative study of scripts drawn from widely 
differing epochs and areas and so of correlating them with his own 
work in this or that special field of research. G. R. Driver. 


Two Letter- Writers 


Two Quiet Lives. By David Cecil. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


A. How d’you like this new thing of Cecil’s ? 

B. Enormously. But I can’t see why he should call either Dorothy 
Osborne’s fearfully disrupted and struggling life, or Gray’s ex- 
cruciatingly nervous one, “ quiet.” They weren’t in the least—at any 
rate not the part he has to talk about. But the title doesn’t matter, 

A. No; it'll do as a starting point. Dorothy Osborne I thought 
beautifully “made out,” didn’t you? It was enchanting to watch 
her being built up out of her letters to Temple, which is practically 
all we know about her. I call that the right sort of biography. 

B. So do I ; and wasn’t it good the way he,brought out the general 
run of seventeenth-century ideas? One needs that sort of back- 
ground if one isn’t going to find some of Dorothy’s attitudes a bit 
irritating—vyou know the sort of thing ; how she can’t bear the scorn 
of her neighbours, or when she decides that Heaven is punishing her 
affection, which is guilty “in being greater than is allowable for 
things in this world.” 

A. In fact some of the best parts—which reminded me of the 
brilliant apergus about Cowper’s religio-mania in The Stricken Deer 
—were when he developed that very aspect of Dorothy. Here, for 
instance—where is it ?—Oh yes: “ After all, her instinct had always 
told her that passion was a dangerous thing. And her creed too: 
her fear of life began to rationalise itself as a conviction that her love 
was, in itself, sinful. Was it not idolatry to offer to a mortal that 
adoration which was due to God alone?”. ... Beautifully tactful 
glossing. 

B. He’s solved his literary problem very neatly. The work is 
light, it’s informed, it’s humane. I don’t say that his Dorothy's 
quite mine, but he’s made his vivid and graceful. I feel that she 
was a little tougher than he makes out, with more laughter in her. 
But I wish he’d given his references, or at least added a biblio- 
graphy, so as to tell us what text he’s using, which doesn’t seem to 
be my old beloved Parry edition of 1903. Some sentences don't 
quite tally, and one letter at least is so dated as to give it quite a 
different significance. It’s no excuse to say the book isn’t research. 

A. Dons always have to say that when they produce something 
lively. Did you like the Gray ? 

B. Not quite so much. Dorothy was extraordinary because she 
was an abnormally high-powered normal person—a lovely, passionate, 
witty creature—and she wasn’t afraid of life in any sense that 
matters. But Gray was a queer cuss, a very queer cuss ; and Cecil’s 
style, rather too—what shall I call it ?—suave—dulcet—doesn't 
quite fit Gray as it did Dorothy. It wants more salt. 

A. And I wonder if you can write satisfyingly about a poet with- 
out saying a bit more than Cecil does about his work—what it implies 
as to his life. But apart from that I feel that he’s splendidly “ pre 
sented,” in the best (not the cheaply imitative) Strachey tradition; 
though Cecil never, I think, quite achieves the superb pointedness 
of Lytton. 
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B. As a good Walpuddlian I chuckled immensely over the account 
of the disastrous trip to Italy. 

A. Cecil feels for Gray in the quarrel, but he’s sensitively fair to 
Walpole, don’t you think ? 

B. He sees his limits without stupidly condemning them. And 
how sympathetically he does those other devastating, passionate 
friendships of Gray’s. A pity he was so afraid of life ! 

A. You mean he was never free from funk and so from emotional 
turmoil ? 

B, Exactly. But here again I wish we had the sources. It’s in- 
furiating not to be able to go to them without a heap of trouble. 
One might get a different view. 

A. People are supposed not to like “ apparatus.” 

B. Sheer nonsense! That’s just a publisher’s fad. Every intelligent 
reader of a thing of this sort wants a bibliography, if not notes. 
What d’you think of the Epilogue ? 

A. A grand piece of fine writing. 

B. I agree ; and as such I admire it immensely ; but frankly—I 
wouldn’t say this out loud, but just between you and me—I think it’s 
a piece of self-indulgence we could do without. It does, you know, 
blur the issues. . 

A. What! Didn’t you even like where he mocks at social virtues 
and says that he loves Dorothy and Gray because of their delicacy, 
because they were civilised, and because he could “ detect” (I don’t 
like “ detect”) the presence of “a strong and beautiful inner life ” ? 

B. Ah, mon cher, tout cela c’est de la littérature! Like every sen- 
sible man, Cecil wrote about what fascinated him—the drama of the 
thing, which in each case he on the whole so excitingly disengages. 
And he felt what tremendous fun his people were, and their hugely 
entertaining letters. I look forward to his giving us plenty more 
biographies of this kind—but I hope someone will stop him moralis- 
ing about them. BonamMy Dosree. 


Russia for the Man in the Street 
Come Hammer Come Sickle. By Sir Paul Dukes. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue problem of recommending “a good book on Russia” to the 
enquiring but uninformed “man in the street” 1s known to all 
lecturers on the subject. The need is for a book at once short, 
chatty, not too deep and yet fundamentally sound; something 
which answers at least some of the main questions which are in 
everybody’s mind; a kind of up-to-date primer on relations with 
Russia. Sir Paul Dukes’ book helps to meet that need. The 
author belongs to the generation of liberal Russophiles whose 
personal experience spanned both Tsarist and Soviet times. He 
was brought up among the Russian people. Like almost everyone 
outside the Tsar’s immediate circle, he was eager for the overthrow 
of the old régime. During the March Revolution in 1917 he spent 
days and nights in the streets and at the barricades. He helped 
carry arms to transform the Duma into a revolutionary arsenal. 
But unlike some of his more sentimental contemporaries, he never 
allowed his hatred of Tsarism or his love for Russia to cloud his 
judgement about Marxism. For him the Bolsheviks stole the revolu- 
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tion. He reminds us:that when the March Revolution got rid of 
the Tsar, the chief Bolshevik leaders were not in Russia at all and 
that Lenin only heard about it through the Swiss newspapers. The 
Russian people, in the author’s view, fell a prey to a crude, bitter, 
materialist and un-Russian philosophy—that of German Marxism— 
totally at variance with their natural genius. He believes that given 
time—though the period of waiting is bound to be dangerous— 
Marxism will be Russianised into extinction, and that the West can 
assist this process by firmness, vigilance and patience. It is a reason. 
able thesis, and about the only one which offers the world much 
hope for the future. 

There is nothing very new in the book for those at all familiar 
with Russian developments, but old topics are discussed with crisp 
good sense and informed judgement. Many popular misconception; 
are corrected. One remembers, for instance, the long controversy 
about the respective policies of Stalin and Trotsky, and the view 
which won such wide acceptance abroad that the real difference was 
that Trotsky was a dangerous man who believed in world revolution 
while Stalin was a respectable advocate of “Socialism in one 
country.” Sir Paul sums the position up accurately and in 4 
sentence: “Trotsky wanted to force the Marxist revolution on the 
world, whereas Stalin knew it must be ‘ wangled’.” Some reader; 
will be irritated by the form of this book, which is presented asa 
series of discussions between a slightly patronising author and four 
or five interlocutors, among whom is “Commy,” the upholder of 
the Party Line. If all Marxists were as amenable as “ Commy,” 
there would be no Russian problem! However, this is one way of 
leavening what can be a very heavy subject and the author— 


happily—does most of the talking. 
Pau. WINTERTON. 


Fifteenth-century Siena 


Sienese Quattrocento Paintings. Edited by John Pope-Hennessy, 
(Phaidon Press. 20s.) 

Nor infrequently nowadays the innocent reader of book reviews is 
led to believe that the critic, particularly when reviewing histories 
and books of scholarship, is somewhat better informed on the 
subject in question than the author. He, the critic, is kind but r- 
proving. he, the critic, had time, he would have written the 
book in question himself, rather better, but somehow he didn’t 
This attitude is very encouraging to the author, who has spent 
fifteen years or so upon the research into his subject. It shows 
that he has not been alone in his arduous study of the available 
material. Being a critic neither by inclination nor immensity ¢ 
intellect, I was very pleased to read in the preface of this excellently 
compiled and elegantly produced book that it was an anthology 
pictures and not a history of fifteenth-century Sienese painting 
This was a great relief to me, for I should no more be competent 
to criticise a history by so justly celebrated a specialist on the 
subject as Mr. Pope-Hennessy than the late Mr. James Agate would 
have been suited to play the title-role in Hamlet. 

The first sixty years of the Trecento are, I believe, generally 
considered the period in which the art of Siena achieved its highest 
level, but since Bernard Berenson’s championship of Sassetta in 
1909, there has been an increasing enthusiasm for the later period; 
indeed, Berenson himself was even brave and, I myself feel, over 
enthusiastic enough to compare Sassetta with Giotto to the latter’ 
disadvantage. Mr. Pope-Hennessy, on the other hand, has con- 
tributed scarcely less notably and rather more circumspectly to the 
comparatively sparse literature on Sienese painting. There is 10 
question of the extreme delicacy, sensitivity and accomplishment o 
Sienese art during the Quattrocento, although the supremacy h 
passed to Florence, and the period in Siena was one of fascinating 
decadence. At no time can the art of Siena be said to rival that 
of Quattrocento Florence in the plastic monumentality and integt 
tion of form achieved by Giotto and later by Masaccio and thos 
who followed him. . 

Sienese art relied upon a mystical intensity, a jewelled quality o 
surface and a supreme linear elegance, eschewing chiaroscuro in ai 
save its last developments and clinging tenaciously to an archait 
mode of expression. It was a mode of expression which inevitably 
became primarily decorative when the austere doctrines of mediaeval 
Christianity lost ground before the humanism of the Florentines 
But even in the decadence much of Sienese painting has a flowerlike 
grace unmarred by the plagues and defeats to which the unhappy 
city was occasionally subjected. This book, like so many bearing 
the famous imprint of Phaidon, must inevitably find a place on the 
shelves of both painters and connoisseurs. MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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| stated that 1947 had seen a record established by the “ Royal” for fire, 

familisr accident and marine premiums, which at £27,082,806 were higher by 

ae £5,242,433 than in 1946. Total underwriting profits amounted to 

i Crisp £1,340,592. Fire premiums were higher at £11,772,125; profit was 
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! . ar a charmed life” | making no demands on raw materials or shipping space. Fire, accident 
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3. Intermittent fever? (4, 4.) 
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Fiction 


Adar in the Woodpile, By Ian McLeish. (Home & Van Thal. 9s. 6d.) 


The Harp in the South. By Ruth Park. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
Brother Death. By John Lodwick. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
An Attic in Jermyn Street. By Robert Henrey. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


It is not often, unfortunately, that English novelists choose French 
methods (or even acquire them once removed through Somerset 
Maugham) for their first excursions into fiction. Those who do— 
as for instance Mr. McLeish—at least know how to write lucidly 
and with point. Adam in the Woodpile is perhaps a little too 
derivative, too consistently detached ; one feels the remoteness, the 
careful discipline of the author ; but these are small and inevitable 
faults in a first novel. The story itself is simple. Three generations 
of native women in the Island of Trinidad have been ruined by the 
chance love-making of lonely English travellers; from ambitious 
girls with their eyes turned to England and English husbands, they 
are reduced to cheap sex and cheap drink. It is a familiar problem 
to anyone who knows the Colonies and the racial question as Mr. 
McLeish does, *but it is noteworthy that he does not do any axe- 
grinding as, say, Mr. Sinclair Lewis did in his last book. Quite 
calmly, as though he is quoting facts from Hansard, Mr. McLeish 
takes the case of a shrewd negress who has lost her chance of 
salvation, makes her marry a pleasant and harmless cab-driver, and 
then watches what happens. Julie, too, wanted to go to England. 
Now she becomes a woman with an obsession. If she herself 
cannot get free of Trinidad, at least her children will, and with this 
aim in view she forces her husband (who is a pleasant-looking, easy- 
going half-caste) to expand his business with money she has inherited 
from her mother. By the time their two children are adolescent Julie 
is one of the richest women on the Island. She sacrifices herself 
entirely to them, even to the point of effacing herself and sending 
them to England to get the right education. Once in Britain the 
boy Peter, who is dark-skinned, and his sister, who is nearly white, 
are ruined by the prejudice which they meet. One sees the bitterness, 
the minute injections of poison taking effect, the inward shrinking, 
the struggle, the fury and finally the tragedy. All this is handled 
with skill. Mr. McLeish’s wry, somewhat cynical comments 
admirably reveal the characters—the journey on the boat is particu- 
larly good—but his sense of atmosphere and scene are so far 
undeveloped. Perhaps in his next novel he will allow his sensibilities 
freer play. 

The Harp in the South is also sociological in implication and 
far afield geographically. Miss Ruth Park has evidently spent 
months of field-work among the poor whites of Australia, for her 
novel reads like a document, a report, such as Mr. John Hersey 
made popular after the atom-bomb on Japan; it is human, easy 
to read, appalling in its total effect, but, despite the subject matter, 
never sordid. The characters, who are mainly Irish, exist in an 
atmosphere of bed-bugs, drink, over-crowding (“like all the poor 

. nowhere to be private ”), brawls, religion, sadism @nd accidental 
death. A host of tiny figures, carefully etched against a squalid 
background, inhabit this world. The incidents and the scenes follow 
one another with speed and precision. 
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Miss Park’s canvas is as 
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overcrowded as a tenement on a Sunday morning, but she has con. 
trived to give it life. The voices, whether they shout insults, cry 
out, whimper or scream, are those of human beings trapped like rats 
in a way of life which offers very little hope or beauty. The only way 
out, the only escape hatches, are drink, violence, death. It is g 
sombre conclusion, but an inevitable one. 

Brother Death is something of an affront to intelligent readers, 
Mr. Lodwick writes carelessly, almost conceitedly, of a character 
called Rumbold who would make a “hero” in a cheap American 
film look weak-kneed and precious. 

“I don’t go much for sentiment,” said Rumbold, “I don’t care 
for it. We've been useful to each other. We've had some good times, 
Right . . . it’s over now and we cut the painter.” 

It goes on like that, mechanically, speedily, through the underworld 
of Marseilles (bribery, corruption, double-crossing), through Spain, 
France, England and Scotland. One is left both dazed and incredu- 
lous, for Rumbold as a character has no conviction whatsoever ; he 
is hard, utterly inhuman. In the end one cares little for what happens 
to him or the cast of sub-human types which are left over after the 
war. The novel has pretensions to a “ philosophy ”"—Tennyson and 
Henry Fielding are quoted in the beginning—but nowhere in the 
242 pages of slick cross-fire conversations is it either apparent or 
necessary. The badness of this book is made worse by the fact that 
Mr. Lodwick is intelligent and could write better. 

For those who like a competently made, sentimentally told story 
of Fleet Street in the manner of Sir Philip Gibbs, An Attic in Jermyn 
Street will please. It deals with the life of a “girl reporter” who, 
at first sight, seems to have few of the qualities which make a good 
reporter, and it tells of her experiences, both emotional and pro- 
fessional, in the hard-boiled world of newspaper-land. It is 


professionally and exactly written without being out of the ordinary, 
RoBIn KInG. 


Shorter Notices 


Eskimo Doctor. By Aage Gilberg. Translated by Karin Elliott. (Allen 
and Unwin. 15s.) 

A CERTAIN smugness and over-heartiness mar this otherwise ex- 
tremely interesting account of the far north of Greenland. De. 
Gilberg, with his wife, left Denmark in 1938 to work among the 
Eskimos in a tiny wooden hospital at Thule, and returned just after 
the outbreak of war. There were no other Europeans in this out- 
post, where a ship calls only once a year and where there are four 
months without the sun. Dr. Gilberg did, however, meet the son 
of the explorer Peary and an Eskimo woman, and he found the 
Eskimos themselves friendly, simple and happy, so that after his 
return to Denmark he was to be “shocked” at “the hard cold 
expressions on people’s faces.” Gradually he adopted Eskimo 
habits, eating raw meat, going long sleigh journeys with dogs, 
hunting. (Indeed, the hunting incidents are sometimes repulsive 
to a European imagination, Dr. Gilberg himself calling the harpooning 
of walrus “a brutal business.”) The fearful cold of mid-winter is 
described, when eggs froze so hard that they were like stones and 
could be thrown down the stairs, and when beer froze on the floor 
of the living-room. In spring the sky was brilliant as at a perpetual 
sunset, and then came the great moment of seeing the sun again, 
“a glorious ball of fire . .. visible through a gap between the 
mountains of the south.” Summer brought melting snows, flowers 
(particularly the yellow poppy) and birds. Altogether the book 
gives a day-to-day picture of a violent but not unbeautiful land and 
a simple but kindly people. The translation is clumsy, which may 
partly account for the impression of naiveté, but the many photo- 
graphs, Dr, Gilberg’s own, are both informative and charming. 





Ballet School. By John Gabriel. (Faber and Faber. 42s.) 


THERE is an increasing tendency in every art today to take us 
behind the scenes, or—to change the metaphor—to “show us how 
the wheels go round.” Whether such enlightenment results 
in deepened aesthetic pleasure is not certain, but it is quite 
possible that our delight in ballet will be increased by a close 
study of the stringent discipline involved and successive photographs 
of the actual steps as shown in this book. But even if these should 
presently bore us, there are so many other good illustrations, so many 
well-chosen quotations from Carlo Blasis and others, and such @ 
charming foreword from Karsavina herself—who admits that 
“modern ballet is gradually venturing into a freer interpretation 
of established laws vindicating the formerly repressed personality 
of the dancer” (a hint that Jooss’s work has not been in vain)— 
that no one who can afford to buy it is likely to regret his purchase. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HAMBROS BANK 











DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





Tue thirty-sixth annual general meeting of Hambros Bank, Limited, will 
x¢ held in London on May 27th. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement by the chair- 
nan, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, for the year to March 31st, 1948:— 

The year under review has been a difficult one from many aspects. 
The increasing difficulties of the exchange position as a result of shortages 
of both dollars -and sterling in many ccuntries, especially in the case 
of the Scandinavian countries with which we are so closely associated, 
has had some adverse effect on deposits. On the other hand, the demand 
for sterling credits has shown a gratifying increase and we have been able 
to provide to an increasing extent the credit demands of our friends 
abroad. 

Turning to the home market, the fluctuations in the gilt edge market, 
which we have experienced during the past year as a result of the apparent 
disagreement of policy between the two Chancellors of the Exchequer, has 
contributed in no small measure to the general uneasiness of the present 
situation and has increased the difficulties of those whose business is 
inevitably affected by any severe fluctuations in the market for gilt edged 
securities. As a counter to this there has been a definite improvement 
in many branches of industry during the year, and a. serious attempt has 
been made to achieve budgetary equilibrium. Given a steady and increas- 
ing effort on the part of all members of the working population, there 
js no doubt that this country will meet and overcome its difficulties. 

The E.R.P. encourages the belief that Europe, or at any rate that part 
covered by E.R.P., will now turn the corner and will be strengthened 
in their efforts to establish economic peace and well-being. We particularly 
welcome the signs of returning prosperity in Italy, a country with which 
this Bank has had old and pleasant financial relations, which we hope 
will be renewed in the future. 

Gross earnings have been in excess of the previous year, but the increase 
in the running expenses, a contribution to the Staff Pension Fund and the 
transfer to the Contingency Fund for reserve against gilt edge holdings 
have slightly decreased the net figures which, however, amply cover the 
same rate of dividend on the increased capital and permit a further 
substantial transfer to the Contingency Fund. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


IMPROVED DEVELOPMENT 











Mr. A. J. WALTON, chairman, presided at the annual meeting of Crown 
Mines, Limited, in Johannesburg on May $§th. 

After reviewing operations, the chairman said that total profit for the 
year was £627,053. Dhvidends declared during the year had absorbed 
£518,684. The average numbers of European and native employees at 
work had shown a slight improvement over the period, but had been 
far below the requirements of the mine. That shortage of labour, which 
was common to most mines on the Witwatersrand, was responsible in a 
large measure for the curtailment of operations at the mine and the 
consequent reduction in profits. 

Development accomplished during the year had totalled 88,074 ft., which 
was an improvement of 1,398 ft. compared with the figure for 1946. On 
the other hand, at 49,315 ft. the footage sampled on the reef had been 
ower by 855 ft., while the payable footage showed a reduction of 9,960 ft., 
with a slight improvement in the average inch-dwt value. Payable ore 
developed had amounted to 1,783,000 ton. with an average value of 5.9 
twts per ton, which represented a decrease of 334,000 in. tonnage and an 
merease Of 0.6 dwt in value in comparison with relative figures for the 
previous year. 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31st, 1947, had 
been 10,146,000 tons, with an average value of 5.0 dwts. over a stoping 
width of 47.5 ins. That was a decrease of 746,000 tons on the previous 
year’s figure ; the average value was greater by 0.1 dwt. and the stoping 
vidth was 0.3 in. less. The continued decrease in ore reserve might be 
atributed to several causes, chief of which were the shortage of labour, 
ick of sufficient development ends and the decrease in payable develop- 
Bent footage. The available ore reserve had decreased by 11,194,000 tons 
ace the end of 1939 and the number of stope faces available for produc- 
“om continued to be inadequate for the most economical working of the 

2. 

As reported at the last annual meeting, an application had been sub- 
mitted to the mining leases board for undermining rights of an additional 
92 claims, which would extend the southern boundary of the property 
© a point where it was estimated the vertical depth of the Main Reef 

ef was approximately 10,000 ft. below the surface. If that additional 
wea was obtained it would enable development footage to be increased, 
provided there was sufficient improvement jn the labour position. 

The report was adopted. 
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DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


LARGER ORE RESERVE 


Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, chairman, presiding at the annual meeting of 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, in Johannesburg on May 4th, said 
that operations had been seriously affected by the strike of European 
miners which had occurred during the early months of 1947, and, in 
= a shortage of native labour had been experienced throughout 
the year. ; 

Net profit was £673,292, net capital expenditure amounted to £186,995, 
provisions for silicosis outstanding liabilities totalled £34,555, taxation 
had accounted for £1,369, there had been a transfer to shareholders con- 
ungency reserve of £1,300 and dividends had absorbed £290,625. 

Development operations had been restricted by a shortage of native 
labour and of essential materials, particularly steel products. As a result, 
development accomplished had decreased by 10,860 feet to 62,509 feet 
and at 35,200 feet footage sampled on the reef had been lower by 
6,175 feet. Development had been chiefly on the Main Reef, where 
values disclosed had been much the same as those for the previous year. 
South Reef development had continued to reveal satisfactory tonnages 
of payable ore although there was still a tendency for average values of 
all development to decrease with depth. 

The Kimberley Reef had been prospected many. years ago, and in 
1946 it had been decided to carry out further exploratory work at a 
point accessible to surface haulage. The position of those workings was 
shown on the South Reef plan which accompanied the annual report for 
the year under review, and since the commencement of operations develop- 
ment had progressed satisfactorily and values exposed had been encourag- 
ing. Payable ore developed on the Main Reef, Main Reef Leader and 
South Reef had amounted to 1,531,000 tons, with an average value of 
4.2 dwt. per ton, an increase of 38,600 tons compared with the figure 
for the previous year, although the value had been lower by 0.4 dwt. 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31st, 1947, had 
been 7,652,000 tons, averaging 4.5 dwt. over a stoping width of 58.4 inches, 
Compared with the previous year’s estimate the available reserve had 
shown an increase of 135,000 tons, the value and width being lower by 
0.1 dwt. and 0.3 inch respectively. 

The report was adopted. 


NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 




















THE annual meetings of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies were 
held at Norwich on May 10th and 11th. 

Speaking at the Life Society’s mecting, the president, Sir Robert 
Bignold, said that directors and head office officials had paid visits during 
1947 to overseas branches and agencies in New Zealand, India and South 
Africa, whilst the society had commenced the transaction of life business 
in Canada and Kenya. 

With new business of more than £32.250,000, the society had exceeded 
all past records ; 96 per cent. of this total came from Britain and the 
Empire. The net rate of interest was £3 14s. 10d. per cent., an increase 
of 2s. 5d. per cent. 

The total fund$ amounted to £67,548,633, including nearly £19,000,000 
of mortgages, which ‘had increased by £5,300,000, due mainly to house 
purchase loans. The society had also continued its policy of buying 
first-class properties in this country, and our investments under this 
heading show a very satisfactory return. 

Sir Robert Bignold also presided at the Fire Society’s annual meeting, 
and, commenting on the disappointing fire and accident accounts, said 
that they had been called upon to settle claims on the much enhanced 
present-day replacement costs without a corresponding increase in 
premiums, an experience unfortunately common in the business of insur- 
ance at the present time. An underwriting loss of £53,913 in the fire 
account was due to unfavourable loss experience in Britain, Canada and 
the U.S.A., whilst the loss of £12,107 in the accident account was almost 
entirely accounted for by adverse results from motor business. The 
marine account showed good results, and had contributed £150,000 to 
the credit of profit and loss. The fund at the end of the year represented 
170 per cent. of the premium income. 

Total premium income at £7,097,946 showed an increase of £992,632, 
whilst the total assets had increased by £625,745 to £10,184,422. 

Our U.S.A. affairs, as you will have judged from my previous reference 
to the general experience in that country, are still causing us anxiety. 
We are not alone. I would like to assure you, however, that there is 
the closest contact and keenest possible interest displayed in our affairs 
in that country. 

Canada shows an improvement over 1946. Loss ratios there continue 
on the high side, but we are reasonably confident that this improvement 
will continue. 

The reports were adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRIC A) 











BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1947 = ~—-. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
Share Capital 
Rewistered 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each meat lie she peice £550,000 
Less 40,005 Shares of 5s. each in reserve eoccccvcccoseesece 12,251 
Issued 2,150,905 Shares of Ss. each ......cocccccccccccccescsesccsese £537,749 
investment Reserve 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1046 ...........00000+ 3,036,854 
Add 
Amount realized by the sale of Investments and Freehold Property 
during the vear ended 3ist December, 1947, less book value 
thereof and amounts written off .. soncnceseuseconeces 25,200 
-- 3,962,124 
Shareholders — 
Dividends declared but unpaid...............cccessereeeeeee £904,063 
Contingency Reserve pending claims for dividends 
forfeited since September, 1939 scenesccccccesccooese 422,100 
— - 1,326,163 
Trustees of the Corner House Pension Fund ... 667,650 
Creditors and Provisioms ................cccccceceeees 300,583 
-_- - 968,233 
——_ 2,204,401 
Exploration Reserve—Amount transferred from Contingency 
Reserve . 218,279 
Appropriation Account—Balance Unappropriated 1,116,979 





‘£8, 129,532 
es 


Contingent Liabilities.—There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of commitments to 
finance and to subscribe for shares in certain undertakings and for contracts open 
for the supply of Stores, etc. 





PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties and Ventures, at cost less depreciation......... 
Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below market value at 3lst December, 1947, or 
where not quoted, at Directors’ valuation— 


13,850 


£5,918 


African and European Inv. iat Ltd .. Shares of Re 5 



















414,553 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., do. 

BUS, 8ZS City Deep, Ltd... ......c.cccccceeeceescseeeceeeeeenesescneeapenoenonsnstaseneeseneesecens do. “a 
7 ‘ lidated Main Reef Mines and E states, Ltd do. #1 
n Mines, Ltd.. do. 10s. 
ggafontein Mines, la ° srcecsoveccenceborosescosesoneceeecece do. 5s. 

, De “Beers Industrial Corporation, L ~ 54% Pref.. do. 21 
26,600 De —. Industrial Corporation, Ltd., pasbasmrads do. #1 
255.042 Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd ° do. 10s. 
41,920 East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. do 108. 
lil mst East Rand Proprietary Mines, Lid... do. 10s. 
27.4 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd...............cccececeeeeee ° do Is. 
Freddies North Lease Area, LAG. .ceccrccccervecsere de 10s 
to. do. do. : Options 

Freddies South we Area, Ltd 10s 

d . Option 

0) Free State Deve os senent | ond Dave stment Corporation, Ltd........... do. 5s. 


¥ Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd 


Grootviei Proprietary Mines, Ltd.. 





) Me sito ntein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Ltd. “A” 
lo do. do, “B 
Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd evecee 
14 Marievale Conse tidated Mines, Ltd eovecce " 
136.905 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd. . £4,112,856 
’ M lerfontein East, Ltd > 
1,000 New Cons. Pree State Exp. Co., Ltd 
71 New Modderfonteia G Sn Ltd 
195,113 North Venezuelan Petroleum Co., Ltd 
“11 N se Mines, Ltd 
75 Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd 
139 } Rose Deep, Ltd 
11 St. Helena G.M. Ltd 
12 ) do 0 Ss. Paid 
i 0 Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Lid 
74 432 South A » Coal Estas, (Witt I 
44,278 The Hume Pipe Co. (8.A.), Ltd 
lz » Th Ang Spanish Const: m ( 
68.301 Tra sal Con. Land and Explor. ¢ 
91 tr al Gold Mining I 
159,622 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd 
18,008 Van Dyk Cor lated Mine Ltd 
17 p anes Sa ee 
2 Vv truisbult G.M. Areas, Ltd 
Wel panes Eapieration Oo., 14d 


} d do. 
0 Welkom G MG , Ltd. . 

) Western Holdings, Ltd 

666 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
504 Witbank Colliery, Ltd 

Sundry Shares 








ddpdenangnwecqeoneesescouwnecsvensss 774,762 









Shares in Subsidiary Companies - 42,588 
Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc., at cost, less depreciation..............+.000++ 7,310 
Debtors and Debit Balances— ara 

Advances to Subsidiary Companies. .............ccccccceeececcceceeeecenseeneensncnenenss 15,069 

Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, e 83,266 
Oeposits, Fixed amd OM Call... ..... 2... ..cccccccceceereeeeeeneeeneseeseecesneeeeseesnenes 1,881,389 
Government Stocks, etc...... an 761,288 
Cash at Bankers and in Ha ematgvteielileanapiadeneehuhienniayensteianenentt 114,103 
Dividends to be received On Shareholdings. .............cccccccccceceeceeceeereenensenenes 330, 0,683 








— = 





APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT ; ” 
IID | cccanecocssncesanccevtnonsgnecscoscoenagescncsueneeenseseccousecsereevescosennsesose £38,070 
Transter to Shareholder Contingency Reserve.... 18,000 
Dividend Account - 
Dividend No, 88 of 35 per cent. declared 12th June, 1947 £188,212 
Dividend No, 89 of 45 per cent. declared 11th December, 1947 241,087 
430,199 
Balance Unappropriated—Sist December, 1947—Carried to Balance Sheet 1,116,979 
£1,603, 248 
Balance Unappropriated--As per Bal » She 8ist December, 1946 €1.011.900 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account =f or the - ar ended 3lst December, 1947 573,369 
Forfeited Dividends Account eseeunanes veptaneel 17,979 
£1,603,248 
AOTT The A ' rdance with the normal pract prov ) 
for th pe Shares, € ay orem ie heey tion t ar having 
wo in the st 





“may be “obtained from 


The Full Report and ‘Accounts | with. gene n of Properties) 
IR London, E.C.2 


eral 
the London Secretaries, A. MO & CO., Pi "Teadea- wall Buildings, 


SPECTATOR, 





MAY 14, 1948 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Ir is a commentary on the newly-found caution of the average 
investor that this week’s developments in the international politica) 
field have not led to any wild outburst of enthusiasm in Throgmortog 


Street. Some slight improvement in what is usually called “ markey 
sentiment” there has been, but it has failed to find expression ; 
any increase in business. This, I think, is a logical reaction to what} 
after all, is no more than a vague hope of better things to come. Diyj- 
dend limitation, the export struggle and other problems have still tg 
be reckoned with and must continue to dictate caution. Perhaps 
the most encouraging feature of markets just now is the firmness of 
gilt-edged, which has enabled this key section to take the announce 
ment of another large-scale cash and conversion operation for 
Australia in its stride. If gilt-edged prices settle down, other market 
will have a better chance of some mild improvement. 


BID FOR PROPERTY CONTROL 


It is one of the attractions in these days, from the speculative point 
of view, of the shares of property and investment trust companies 
that buying for the purpose of acquiring control is liable to fore 
prices to unexpectedly high levels. The latest case in point is the 
£1 Ordinary shares of United City Properties, which have steadily 
advanced during recent months from 24s. to 37s. against the trend of 
property share values in general. As I recommended these shares at 
24s. in July of last year, I feel compelled to give advice to holders 
who are now faced with the problem of whether to take the hand- 
some profit or to hold on in the hope of a further rise. The buying, 
it appears, has been on behalf of the Land Securities Investment Com. 
pany, a go-ahead property undertaking which has recently been 
extending its interests and which has now acquired a substantia 
interest in the Ordinary capital of United City Properties. What the 
average price paid has been can only be guessed, but it is probably 
over 30s., and it is a reasonable inference that the shares have been 
taken up as a long-term investment. 

In relation to the immediate dividend prospects the present quota- 
tion of 37s. must seem high, but on a longer view it may well prove 
fully justified. United City Properties owns three large buildings in 
the City, all of which are fully let. Earning capacity is restricted to 
some extent at present by the fact that a number of the existing leases 
are at rents fixed before the war and there is still a considerable 
amount. of space under requisition. As pre-war leases fall in and are 
replaced and de-requisitioning takes place, revenue should increase. 
That, over a period, must raise the earnings on the highly-geared 
equity capital quite substantially, and it is doubtless this prospect 
which has led Land Securities Investment to acquire such a large 
holding of the Ordinary shares through the market. Even allowing 
for these longer-term possibilities, however, I feel that the share rise 
has been rapid and that some reaction will probably take place. My 
advice to holders is, therefore, to take advantage of the present 
situation and cash in the profit. 


A 9 p.c. YIELD 


Among the second-line industrial Ordinary shares offering what 
appear to me to be unduly high yields I would include the ts. Ordi- 
naries of Lehmann, Archer and Lane, now quoted around ris. 6d. 
These shares were the subject of an offer for sale in July, 1947, at 
13s. 6d., but have since been a somewhat difficult market, because 
the offer was made in adverse market conditions. The profit records 
showed that this old-established firm of precision engineers had earned 
nearly Ir per cent. on the offer price over the preceding ten years. 
Profits for the year to November 30th, 1946, were equivalent to over 
15 per cent. on the offer price of 13s. 6d., and for the year to Novem- 
ber 30th, 1947, there was a further improvement, earnings, after 
taxation, having risen from £34,103 to £48,715. A dividend of 
100 per cent. was paid, after which the directors were able to raise 
the carry-forward from £51,729 to £71,091. In his statement at the 
annual meeting on March 24th, 1948, the chairman emphasised the 
importance of the company’s activities in providing home manufac- 
turers with essential tools for raising their export shipments of loco- 
motives, agricultural and textile machinery and electrical engineering 
equipment. He also pointed out that although the issued capital 
was only £50,000, the actual capital as co mputed for tax purposes 
was over £250,000. At the present price the shares offer the high 
yield of 9 per cent. and may be regarded as an attractive speculative 
investment, 
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PERSONAL 


rtisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
BT ine averaetne = letters. Min. 
Bor No. l/- extr 
GREAT saving; ate Overcoats 
qual to new from 100s.; list 
good clot! 1es need highest grade super 
_—WaALKeR'’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
unc Worxs Lrp., 46, Iliord Lane, 
, Essex. (Dept. 76.) 
types of printing, twping and dupli- 
cating executed with minimum delay.— 
WESTMINSTER PusLicaTions, 392, 
w.c.2 
MERICAN ‘CLOTH.—No coupons. Table 
baize printed tile pattern. Attractive 
sky or light green 37in. wide, 
“supplied, price 10s. . per yard, 
ls. Amer.can Low white, 1 in 
46in. x 16in., ey BS lengths 20s. 
ls.—CELIc aND Co. (Dept. 804), Maii 
Stores, Bedford 
yoIpD FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 
Write for Pur Crusade Leafiet telling 
pw to kil) domest > animals and poultry 
pmanely, with comments on other 
ter methods —Masor C VAN DER Byt, 
Sfrecunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
AND FETE STALLS.—Parcels 
of quick-selling articles, including 
‘s Books, a ona Toys, oo 
rted lines at spec prices. $ 
a aut —JONES (TALGARTH), Ltp., Tal- 
Brecon. 





y i MOUNTAIN Jamaica Coffee, 
re Polat Breas roasted and a day of 
panies %, Ib., 3s. 6d.; lbs., 6s. 6d.; 

~~ “20s.; 6 Ibs., 18s., inc. pstg. (14 
10 force awards).—JAMAICA PLANTATIONS, 
t i 118, Ballards Lane, London, 

8 the BosReune-s -SCHOOL proprietor requires 
$ i card and tuition for son, 
rend of ¢ daughter F as ‘interest till full amount is 

CER SUFFERER, 471188.—Poor man 
1ares at Ciss -, ordered three weeks’ convalescence 
holders ith Coast, needs £6 for board. te. 

wis for fares ease he ewellery 
; hand. Pa eee =. is .~ yo of 
. sad cases for whom _ funds are 
buying, lpently needed.—NaTIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
t Com. CANCER fer: pt. G.7, 47, Victoria 
been eeeruers PLANT STAKES.—A vast 
: . ovement on the old stick-and-string 
stantial sis irmetal Stout - "Ro, tne Fods 
with adjustable me rings ‘o tying as 
hat the [er 3 ft., 5/- doz; 43 ft.. 20/- doz. 
Obably ‘tree. uses PROTECTED CULTIVATION, 
Lm., 33, The Grange. Chertsey. 
e been NS SAVED.—All articles of 
tailored wearing apparel turned from 
ils, Also repairs, cleaning, etc.—Call or 
srite Renew-Wear, Lip., 15, Buckingham 
quota- Road, S.W.1. (opposite Royal 
prove Mews). Abbey 3 
° hy ney KING MIXTURE, 
ings in famous herbal! blend. a Gelightful, satisty~ 
ing, non-narcotic pipe mixture, 2/6 j ib., 
ted to post free.—SuRIMPTON & CooxE, Bromsgrove. 
leases | PPELICATE Widow and __ paralysed 
| ble ghter in urgent need of help. Rent 21s 
eral per week. Income ceased at husband’s 
ad are a (Case 350)—Appeal “S,’ 1s- 
: GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 74, 
Tease, Brook Green, London. 6. 
reared UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND, 
> learned in twelve 2-hour postal lessons. 
ospect ind = stems = oe to 
utton 92 usse ee 
large YPTIAN Corton PARACHUTE MATERIAL.— 

. No coupons. Extra long panels pastel 

OWN: 
iS § shades, rose, green gold, orange, s ty or 
€ rise white, price 25s. parce stage 9d. iom=- 

M @ parachutes. whi 4 on! ys ot, elrcum- 
, price 20s each. posta ’ 

. : me Oe. (Dept 804) Mail Order Stores, 

pem4var HAMMOCKS, complete with 

all accessories, 12s, 6d. each. New ex- 

Govt. Sisal String Hammocks, 15s, each. 

New ground sheets, double texture, 78 in. x 

it lbs. = A core, Sree. Satisfac- 

mon Nway Lt. 

what (Dept. 451), 139) 163 Stoke Newington High 

« &t.. London, N.1 

Yrdi- ILMS! yiLaest ! FILMS!!! For = 

. 6d and 620 cameras only. 2s. er 

se + | spool of 6 exposures, in boxes of $ and. ° 
7, at dozen (mfhimum quantity 6 5) Pos: 

’ and packing Is. per order. Absolutely cane 

~ause =. Buy =. Ld = ~ —vecss, 
> ackville tree Piccadilly, 
sords | london, w.1. 

MIRST-CLASS piano teacher requires 
rned F Pupils.—'Phone: PAD. 4221, between 2-3. 
ears. ID RATIONING PROBLEMS? Get 
the best from your rations aon - 

Over § our Postal Course, invaluab:e to 
vem- Modern Housewife. Learn how to pre are 
nutritious meals and appreciate food values 


after i Cpurse prepared 


rts in _ Dietetics 


ter much researc’ ery moderate fee 


mly. Write now for leaflet to Tae Cater- 


ING RRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Ltp (S), 34- 
raise § 37, Aybrook St. ndon, W.1. 
- the URNISHED Flat, Regent’s Pk., to let, 
July 28th-Aug 2ist. Sleep 3. Mod. 
the | tent.—Box 443A 
f. )URNISHING PABRIC. Dyed hessian. 
rac~ No coupons or dockets. Close weave, 
9c0- idea) for curtains, loose covers, bedspreads. 
‘ In attractive shades olden brown, gold, 
ring re ru: h or rose 
: Available in the following widths. 40in., 
ital | 5s. 11d. yd., postag. 1s.; 54in., 6s. 1d. y 
postage Is. . Any Yengths supplied.— CELié 
OSes anp Co. (Dept. 804), Mail Order Stores. 
oh Bedford. 
lg Parcets, with food or clothing, can 
tiv be sent from the Dominions to your 


friends in need in Europe (not to the U.K. 


Details on application.— 


Ts, Ltp., 21, Greek St., London, W.1. 
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THE 


RAPHOLOGICAL ANALYSES.— Send 
S.A —ROsERT JAMBLIN, 
Handwriting Expert, BCM/ Veritas, woc.l. 
}AROLD NICOLSON is one of the many 
Vaistine aished contributors to the series 
ot Contact Books his long essay on 
*The Causes of War ”’ In @ recent issue.— 
“ The Chang ging Nation.” Price 5s. from 
your bookseller 
AVE x¥OU A STORY TO TELL THE 
WORLD . « of your contribution to 
British Industry? If you are a manufac- 
turer and believe that your firm or industry 
has a story embodying the great traditions 
of British enterprise, send for a copy of 


aGAS oF Baitish Inoustky.”—HarLey 
PuBLisHInG Co., Lrp., Biographers to 
Industrv 


and Documentary Illustrators, 18, 
Charing Cross Road, London, C.2. 
Temple Bar 9929. 

EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 

tain spring interior types) and clean 
cases.—Write for fo) der, **‘ Re-making Bed- 
ding,” Hea. & Son Lt., 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 1. 

EAL'S wish to buy antique furniture 

or furniture of their own manufac- 
ture. Will owners the London area 
Please send full 
196, Tottenham . 

EALTH HORIZON—an illustrated 

quarterly magazine for the enquiring 
layman, April issue includes articies on 
ADiPosity, ALconot WY WEAR SPECTACLES? 
Five shillings a year.—Tavistock Hovse 
Nortu, W.C.1. 

IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 

Medals, especially collections, gold and 
rare silver pieces. Standard Catalogue of 
English Coins, 5s.; Seaby’s aa Coin 
and Meda! Builetin, 5s. per ann 
Seasy, Ltp., 65, Great Portland “street. 
History IS NOT DULL—No, you will 

find English History intensely interest- 
ing in the new Course written by J. 
Hamppen Jackson, the historian for the 
Lonpon Scxoot or JournatisM. Prepared for 
those who—perhaps through bad teaching 
at school—acquired a dislike for what is 
a fascinating subject, it opens the door to 
life-long are yment. Send for Prospectus 
of Course, also of Course in English Litera- 
ture (written by A. G. STRONG), 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry and Radio 
Plays, etc. The only School under patron- 
age of leading newspaper proprietors. Re- 


ourt Rd., 


duced Fees. Free Book from—Prospectus 
Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, London. 
W.C.1. Mus 4574. 


NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 

in two weeks, laddered stockings in three 
days.—Call or send, marking damage.—Bet. 
ne we Menpers Lp. 22, New Bond 


i Is GUY’S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS 
HAT to friends all over Britain who 
thy sent their old felts in response to 
these appeals. Hats are still needed in 
large or small quantities, and will be 
accepted gladly by the Appeat SEcRETARY, 
Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1 
ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
mended in 3 days; burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in - cage. Send 
(mark damage clearly) 
BACK SeRvice, Lrp., 46. Oxfo rd St., 
W.1. (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end). 
ADIES and Gentlemen, Lonely, then 
join Friendship Circle.—Write PERSONAL 
Service ORGANISATION, 12, Great Russell 
Street, London 
EODIAN DRESSMAKING Service. Leodian, 
Ltd., have re-opened this department 
and are now making Leodian styles in cus- 
tomers’ own materials Charges, including 
trimmings, from 55s. Write for style book 
and particulars.—Leopian, Lip. (SP.47) 
Union House, 
N ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s 
can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses. 
—Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
N IND HEALING All orses, visited in 
south of Basene.. (Methods: Dr. 
Bailes, Hamblin, S.S.K Kimball, etc.) 
Utmost efficiency Prinrity “for nerve’ cases 
and supposed open. —Apply BCM/ 
FaitH, London, W.C.1 





NIT- 
London, 


NV ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Carne 
HALL, Lrp., Wine Office Court, Fleet 
St.. E.C.4, 

EW BLANKETS No cocks ts. eec 

all wool, size Sin. 62in., weight 
approximately, 4} lbs Colours ; light grey 
dark grey, blue or brown Suitable for 
making curtains table covers, dressing 


gowns, coats. etc. Approximately 4 8q. yds. 
of material. Price 22s., postage 1s.—CELic 
anp Co. (Dept. 804) Mail Orders Stores, 
Bedford. 
YLON_ Parachutes.—A: White, 28 
panels, 36in. at base, 
tapering to 3in., ami 160in. long; 2 panels 


S., 4 panels 65s. 7 hanes 110s., 14 panels 
210s., 28 panels 400s. B: Yellow, 24 panels, 
each panel 36in | base, tapering to 3in., 
and 140in, long; a els 45s.. % panels 
65s., 12 panels fisst 4 panels 240s. Carr. 
free. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway, Lip (Dept. 507), 130- eee 


Newington High Street London, 
HILATELISTS.—Al!l New Issues supplied 
at face value. Stamp for details.— 
W. A. Dats, BCM,Caserta, London, W.C.1, 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all 
kinds of Handbag repairs, alterations 
and Relines. Se for estimate.—57, 
Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over 
Randalis). 
YTUDY short-story writing by rapid new 
K postal system. Ask for particulars of 
Pree Lesson Offer.—Box 285a. 
7UYYPING of any description § speedily 
* executed at reasonable charge.—Muss 
M. Carns, 53, Coler dee Street, Hove. 
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fare Library Sets of English 

uthors, preferably in leather nd- 
ings, especially Dickens, Thackeray, 
Surtees ete. Good prices given.— 


Rapwact KinG, Lrp., 28, Museum Street, 
London, 1 
ANTED, OLD BOOKS on_ Flowers. 
Birds, Costume, Views, etc., Prior 1870 
with coloured illust. preferred. Write—G, L 
Baker, 96, Elms Vale Rd., Dover, Kent. 
\ ATCHES ‘WANTED. —New, Old, Dis- 
used, Out of Order Top ——- >. 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.— 
(SN), 19, Hopwood pa Manchester, 4. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Seng for 
booklet.—Tue Recent InstituTs (Dept. 
85G), Pa:ace Gate, London, W.8. 





articulars to & Son, - 





EDUCATIONAL 


SHRIDGE.—Course 19, 28th-3ist Bias. 
Tue RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS OF 
Burter Act, Rt. Hon. R, A Butler; Tue 
Neep ror Reticiovs Epvcation, Prof, Y. B. 
Jesop; EpvcaTION: CHRISTIAN OR “PAGAN? 
Prof, M. V. C. Jeffreys; Practica Paro- 
BLEMS OF RELIGIOUS a. Dr. 8. 
w . Inclusive fee, £3 3s. Course 20, 
4th-llth June, Defence of the Common- 
wealth, Field Marshal Montgomery. The 
Colonies, Rt. Hon. Oliver Stanley; United 
States and the Empire, Sir Harold Butler; 
International Salvad 
de Madariaga; 
Japan, O. M, Green; Pacific, W. Courtenay. 
Inclusive fee, £6—Applications for enrol- 
ment Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 


Herts. i 1. 

A LAING & DICK, 7, Holland 
11.—Individual tuition for 
examinations. Navy Special entry. auey 
Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
tion, re Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel.: Park 7437 

NOREIGN SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
VICE, etc Tuition for new exams., 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Davigs’s who gained over successes in 
Administrative Grade exams between 1927 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates, 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance.—Davies’s, 64, 
7 Park Gate. S.W.7. WES 6564. 

YORDONSTOUN SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 

ScHOLARSHIPS.—Not more than 12 and 
not less than 5 scholarships for "boys are 
offered for award in 194 They vary in 
value from £30 to £135 per annum, 


according t6 the requirements of parents. 
At least one will be reserved as a Nautical 
Scholarship for a boy wishing to join the 


Nautical Department at Gordonstoun with 
a view to entering the Royal Navy or 
Merchant Service. Candidates, who must 
be between 13 and 14} on September Ist, 
1948, are requirei to sit for a qualifying 
examination at their schools on June 2ist, 
22nd and 23rd. Those who pass will be 
Summoned to an oral examination at 
ordonstoun on July 27th and 28th. 
Closing date for entrance June ‘7th.— 
Purther particulars from the Drrecror cF 
Stupies, Gordonstoun. Elgin 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
hey Tuition = Lond. Matric., Spec. 
Ent.. B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ.), B-Com 
LL. B.D. —— and ‘Diplomas. 
Moderate . instalments. reapers 
from C. D. Parker M.A., LL.D., t. B.93, 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. Poa: 
NN AYPAIR SECRET TARIAL COLLEGE, 
4) 57, Duke St., W.1. MAY 6626-7, 
wT. GODRIC’S COLLEGE for Administra. 

tive and Secretarial Careers, 2, Ark- 
wright Road, -3 HAM 5986. Thorough 
training. Good posts found for all qualified 
students. Resident and day students. 

E TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 

LEGE, South Molton Street, W.1. 
May 5306. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT 
AND WANTED 

None of the vacancies advertised below 

relates to anyone to whom the Control of 

ee rder of 1947 applies. 

On OF NOTTINGHAM EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE.—Applications 





are in- 
vited from men and women F3 — sts of 
(ay Music ApDviser: (bd) VISER. 


Professional qualifications oe experience 
are essential. Training and experience as a 
ponchos, would be an additional qualifica- 
ion. The salary for each post wil be at 
the rate of £710 per annum. Further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
completed applications must be returned 
within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement.—F, STEPHENSON, Director of 
Education, Education Office, South Parade, 


Nottingham. 
AFRICA — SELBoRNE COLLEGE, 

\) East Lonpon._-MASTER required for 
ENGLISH in High School Classes to 
Matriculation. Candidates must be Gradu- 
ates = good teaching experience, Salary 
Sca £375 x £25-£800, according to 
qualifications and experience. —Applications 
to the HEADMASTER 

ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Avery 

HILL TRAINING CoLLsce, ELTHAM, 8.E.9 
—Required September 1948, LEcTuRER IN 
HeEaLTH EDUCATION AND Socrotocy to fill 
vacancy caused by promotion to ae 
hip. Good academic qualifications 
teaching experience essential. Training 


College scale salary—Applications (no 
forms required) to the PrincipaL at the 
College (1032) 


ECRETARY SHORTHAND TYPIST_re- 
quired in London Office of Hotel 


Group. it. 
personality _essential.—Apply a 


able 
Houses. Lrp., 53, Short’s Gardens, W.C.2. 
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ESEARCH OFFICERS IN SOCIAL AND 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS.—The Crawley 
Development Corporation invite applications 
from persons with suitable practical ex- 
perience and academic qualifications, which 
should include a knowledge of statistics, for 
two posts, one senior and one assistant, 
which are in the first instance expected to 
continue for two years.- App a 
giving full rticulars and sa‘ary requir 
should be addressed to the CHler EXECUTIVE, 
Crawley Development Corporation, 13, 
Grosvenor Gauere,. London, W.1, 80 as x 


received by firs’ — = "Monday aa 
Pie TISH COUNC L invites app ws. 
hey ‘ir the post a th 


LECTURER in e 
Council Office, Vienna. who will be required 

to lecture in English or German at Univer- 
sities, etc., in Austria on English political 
institutions and the social and economic 
organisation of England. Candidates must 

men, preferably aged between 21 and 30, 
and single; a good degree in Modern His- 
tory. dern Greats or equivalent, and a 
knowledge of German are’ essential. Start- 
ing salary according to age and qualifica- 
tions within scale £ £400 per 
annum, with (under present a 
free accommodation, rations and a personal 


forms @& urther particulars may 
obtained from Director, Personne] Depart- 
ment, The —_ Council, 3, Hanover 
Stree’ w.l, whom completed forms 
should be Tobureed within two weeks of to- 
a ms 
[ Ravens ITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, 
2h owe are invited for 
the post OF THE DeEPART- 
MENT OF ExTrA-MvRaL Srupies, According 


to the qualifications and experience of ee 
successful candidate, the salary of 

Director will be equivalent to that of a 4 
lessor, £1,500 p.a. (plus £450 p.a, expa- 
triation allowance for a person not domi- 
ciled in West Africa), or on the scale 3 


Senior Lecturer, £1,000 p.a. (plus 

P.a. expatriation allowance) rising to 
£1,350 p.a. (plus £400 p.a. expatriation 
allowance). 


rannuation arrangements 
similar to U. ee passages for 
Director and for wife provided on appoint- 
ment and on _  ileave.—Applications (six 
copies), giving full rticuars of academic 
experience and qualifications and the names 
of three referees, ‘should be addressed, 
before June 30th, 1948, to the Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion in the Colonies, 8, Park Street, Lon- 
don, W.1., from whom further information 


may be obtair 
NIVE COLOGNE.—Applica- 


rss 


tain 
RSITY OP 
tions are invited for the post of Pro- 
FESSOR or LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE at 
the University of Cologne, to be filled by 
October, 1948. Lectures may be given in 
English; but a working knowledge of Ger- 
man is essential. Basic salary, according to 
qualifications and experience, will , for a 
professor, on the scale £1,000-£1,200 per 
annum. and for a lecturer, on the scale 
£700-£850 per annum. Free accommoda- 
tion and rations and where applicable, a 
marriage allowanc: also provided. Contract 
for one year, renewable. Fares paid. —Appli- 
cation forms and further particulars may 
be obtained from Director Personnel De- 
partment, The British Council, 3, Hanover 
Street, London W.1., to whom ‘completed 
forms should be returned within two weeks 
of today’s date 

Usiversiry COLLEGE OF SWANSEA-— 
The Council of the College invites 
applications for the of INDEPENDENT 
Lecturer and HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
German. Salary £1,100 per annum. Further 
tticulars may be obtained from the 
Universit College, Singleton 
Park, Swansea, by whom applications must 

be received on'or before June 19th, 1948. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


Ueareiry oF a — a course of 
on -** Linguistic Geo- 
graphy Applied to Indo-Aryan” will be 

give = o rofessor G. Morgenstierne Bag 
at 5.30 p.m. on 2ist, 26th and 28th M at 
the Sendo of Oriental and African Studies. 
University of London, W.C.1 Admission 








Free, without Ticket.—J ; 
Academic Registrar. — 
EXHIBITIONS 
UGUSTUS JOHN EXHIBITION— 
Paintings and Drawings. And ROGER 
RSE’S designs for ‘‘ Hamlet” film.— 
LEICESTER ERIES, Leicester Sq. 
10-5.30 Sats, i0-1. 
7Las ART GALLERY, 125, Charing 


Cross Road, W.C. Exhibition of 
Advertising Art. Dly. 9-6 (in 
May 18. "Adu feo y- (inc. Sats.) until 
ATHLEEN ‘SCOTT. Memorial Exhibi- 
tion of Scul ture. Open from Sth-29th 
of May at Heal’s Lew ay Gallery, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

EFEVRE GALLERY 131-134, pe Bond 
Street, W.1—PAIntINGs s. 
PEPLOE, 1871-1935. Daily, 10-5.30. ‘Bats 10-1, 
oy MAZE Pastels. Daily, 10 a.m. to 5 

m.—MArLBoRovGH, 17, Old Bond St.,W.1. 
‘T “GEORGE’S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor 





St., W.l. Sculptural Expressions, by 
Mosheh Oved. Daily 10-6. Sats., 10-1. 
* JFXOOTH’S.”—“ Paintings of ate ” 
by Tristram Hitter. Dail 
Sats, 9.30 to 1, 31, Bruton St., 
Closing 22nd 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


HEATRICAI, Garven Party at Roehamp- 
ton Club on June 29th, with Bathin 
Pool attractions. Tickets 5s. before an 


7s. 6d. on the day, from all agencies. 
ESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic. 0283)— 
EVENINGS at 7.0 Wed. Sat, 2.30. 


poe Wolfit in Ibsen’s “The Master 








600 


CONCERTS 


victor DE SABATA 
BBC Slat atte ORCHESTRA, 
YAL ALBERT HALL, 
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ORCHE STRA_ 





LHA \R MONTA 
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lL. to ry 6 Ha 1 & Ag 

Henry Wood Concert Society (Ltd) 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


e RN WALI i bert th Caravan to let 











St 


HARDING t in 
EF! JINBURGH 

4 private vill 
ns. weekly —Box 437a 
ABERSOCH 


ible, 44 2 


I] LANBEDROG ear Pur- 
as | hed Jottag 













a nth paaly 
30 guineas u 40 eas. 
onwards, long let —Box No é24a. 
TRAVEL 
BRIGHT SUGGESTION.—Wh not 
« travel to Nice by motor coac and 
avoid tiring night travel? Only £13 10s 
return from London, and no deduction from 


and return any day. 500 


your £35. Out 
6d. per day 


hotels on the Riviera at 12s 
full board Conseuns, Lrp., 72, Newman 
Street. London, W.1. Tel. MUSeum 8499 
MAGINATIVE routes to unspoiled places. 
Austria Hidden Tyrolean’ villages 
where the sun is hot, the shadows cool and 
there is no crowd Individual parties 
arranged Prices pleasingly reasonable.— 
Farmwayrs ANp SWINFORD (TRAVEL), LIMITED, 
Dept *D.” Parliament ppnateee. Abbey 
Orchard St., London 8S.W.1 Abbey ie. 
RELAND.—First-class coast hotel near 
Dublin. Still time to book. Write for 
Also Jersey and Switzerland by 
15, Princes Arcade, Picca- 
W.1l. MAYtfair 2248-9 
‘Wiss TRAVEL BUREAU, Vincent House, 
‘ Vincent Square, W.1.—Inexpensive 
holidays at attractive resorts. All arrange- 
ments made for members of .O.R 
Cunrency ALLOWANCE GUARANTEED. 


HOLIDAYS 
Conn wate. Roseland, 4-berth 
trailer Private site near sea. 
vacancies.—Box 402a 
HH LOVERS offer hospitality in pic- 





luxury 
Few 


turesque old farmhouse in heart of 
Welsh mountains. Remotely situated near 
Liyn Geirionydd Warmth and comfort 
and excellent food. Modern conveniences. 
4\-5 gns.—Bonner Penralit, near Trefriv. 
Tel Lianrwst 166 

OLIDAY PLANS? Potr Tours have 


vacancies at hand-picked hotels. 
Seven nights Blackpool from £8 12s. 6d., 
Clacton £8 lis 6d. Exmouth £6 1lés., 
Keswick £8 6s.. Morecambe £8 2s., South- 
Ventnor £8 8s., Windermere 

A JO9F. Regent St., 1. 


EVINGTON, SUSSEX.—Vacancies after 
May 24th in private house. Board, = 
attendance, private sitting-room. 
poultry aid garden produce. Ample waver 
and electricity.—Box No. 436a. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c, 


THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Prttocmar, 
4 Pertusuire —Everything for a holida rf 
in 46 acres of pleasure grounds. Gol 
Tennis, Dancing On main railway line to 
the North.—Telegrams. Palace, Pitlochry. 
I ARMOUTH.—Ty’r Graig Castle Private 

Hotel, commanding best in 
Barmouth, overlooking sea 
service of the highest standard 
water and interior-spring divans 


MAYtfair 8100 





bedrooms Terms from Ss. per day. 
lease write for — "Phone 170 
Telegrams: Ty'r 


B= in tue sun “at * parringford, Fresh. 
water Isle of Wight. country house 
hotel with 235 acres beautiful woodland. Re- 
lax in quiet homely lounges, savour the 
chef's excellent fare enjoy the healthy ta 

of sea and pines marvel at the service an 

attention receiv d & return home healthier 


and more rested than you have n for 
ears. Terms from 9 gns. wkly. Write for 
rochure to Res. Manager, ‘phone: Fresh. 
water 312. A.A. Appointed Hos. Cook AND 


Son. Lro., Berkeley St., W.1, or branches 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. 2 mins. sea, 1 cum. 


shops and station. Comfortable Guest 
House; h. and c¢_ all rooms; separ. s 
tables; lounge Book carly.—Brochure 


from * Lanark,” 5, Jameson Rd., Bexhill 


Countar Cics and Hotel, pro- | 

all. Spacious | 

beautiful surroundings, excellent | 

| euisine, billiards, tennis hildren over | 

three welcome end SA.E for brochure. | 
ARLYON BAY, St. Austell! 


| nd effic tent and frie 


} (aeties (HAM . 
A Ri 
| sphere, 


| Stab! e 








a > Granville Place, 
Orchard St.. W.1 Tel.: Mayfair 5125. 
a from —~_ = 10. 30 P m. Luncheons, 

ternoon teas, dinners o house charges. 

Excelient Continental culsine and Patisserie 

: rom own bakery. Tables bookable for 
nners. 
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URWASH_ COMMON. SUSSEX. 
Down 
vides holidays suitable for 







c 


Curr Heap Horet Exce 
id e 










(ioakw ri: 





Veryvan, S. Cornwatt offers you 


comfort exce! lent food good cellar Make 
. ° . rl Trains met at 
RESIDE DiRECcTOR 


ae HEALTH —PLASNEwYD pD PTE 
—, yedr Merioneth. N Wales 


Hotet, 
Write 


SIDMOUTH s 
A.C Patronised 
C ~ hy and 


Brochu 
Poort: IELD HOTEL 
Devon.—AA**** 
by Royalty n 
renowned ci Le l 
own charming grounds 
Overlooking the sea "Tel : 
;;OWEY, CORNWALL.—Pentee Horer 
Licensed eautiful position above the 
rocks at Harbour mouth Two minutes’ 
walk from bathing beach and golf Large 
lounges. H. and c. all bedrooms. Interest- 
ing food. excellently cooked 
RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cam- 
BaipGe. Visitors received for periods 
of one or two weeks 
EAL'S MANSARD 
Serves gooi food and wine 


Perfection 






i In 
‘sit uated 


RESTAURANT 
in quiet 


and civilised surroundings Open for 
morning coffee, lunch and tea.—196, Totten. 
ham Court wi 


N= FOREST .—East Crose Horet stands 

in a beautiful garden on the edge of 
Porest, and offers a restful 

anyone fond of the coun try 2 
fortable rooms, good food and wines, riding, 
olf, near sea. Tast Ciose Horst. Hinton, 
hristchurch 


ORTHMINSTER HOTEL. ST. IVES. 
CorNWALL.—There is no more ideal 
choice than sunny St Ives in Spring. so 
Stay at this first-class hotel on the Sea 


Front long noted for its cuisine and service 
50 bedrooms. Lift. Fully licensed ™ i 
EIGATE.—Well-appointed Gu House, 
beautiful surroundings Co onvenient 
Coast and London. Tennis, garage. Rooms 
with fires, fixed basines, from 4) gns. Excel 
lent cooking: comfortable beds Stamped 
envelope.—Oakcunurst Guest Hovse, Somers 
Road. Tel.: 632 
FRovat HOTEL, Shaftesbury. 
Lovely gardens all amenities 
food, own produce Good bus 
Bridge. Brochure on request, Tel.: 162 
OYAL PIER HOTEL.—WestTon-S.-Marg. 
—Just above sea—every room has sea 
view. Luxuriously appointed. Perfection in 
meals and service. Most rooms private bath- 
room. Cocktail lounge. Well stocked cellars 
Tel.: 290. 
SELLA ay HOTEL CALDERBRIDGE, 
CUMBERLAND Charming Tudor 
Manor, —<y lakes fells sea; mild climate; 
reliable hacks from own stables; fishing. 
golfing; good food and comfy beds 
OMERSET RECTORY.—Visitors received. 





Dorset.— 
excellent 
services. 





Interesting locality Taunton-Glaston- 
bury bus route Good food.—Recror, 
Greinton, near Bridgwater. 


TOKE GABRIEL 5S. Devon.—Gasriet 
Court Horst A fascinating and very 
comfortable hotel in an old-world garden. 
Find peace amidst rural Devon scenery of | 
amazing loveliness Licensed. Easy access 
Torquay and Totnes Tel.: 267. 
DES REACH HOTEL, SALCOMBE.— 
It’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside 
a delightful sandy cove with grand wooded 
hills around. Own boats. Modern comfort 
throughout Good and varied menus. 
Trains met at Kingsbridge.—Tel.: 288. 
OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, 
has now reopened. Goo soft 
bed, a warm hotel Radiator and hot water 
in every bedroom 
V LSH COAST. —Few guests received at 
country hous: tn estate of 200 acres. 
Mountaineering. salmon and trout fishing, 
wos riding golf. and all pleasures of 
seaside b holiday.—PaNTg1paL Hatt, Aber- 
_— Mertoneth 
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Recommended 
Ashley Comte) 








"I am «4 part of all ¢ 1 have met.” 

Copies of the 1948 edstoz my hardy 
annual "Let's Halt Awhile, price 65., 
are now available at leading dooksellers. 
Profusely tllustrated it describes some 
450 of the really good hotels of Great 


Brit 
sol ous 
68, St. 
Price 65. 
Nr. ABEPGAVENNY. 
cou te AND COUNTRY 


ain and Ireland. 
apely ta 
James's Street 


64., po t free. 


If jour bo 
hley Co 


2don, 
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Argyll. 
LISH HOTEL > the 





Modert ate t 
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HOUSE 
ng and 





i. —y cock 
ancaster “IT 
BRIGHTON, KING'S GLIFF. STEYNING 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 
cuisine. Sea Front. Every room | has own 
private bathroom “en Suite P.O 
Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully 
licensed. Lift Garage. Tel 2589 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 


HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- 
ciative of a cuuntry home. Golf, Tennis, 
Billards, Bridge, and creative Chef. 
Licensed Tel Ravensbourne 1172 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN. COTSWOLD 
HOUSE HOTEL. This Adams House, and 
its lovely garden, which blends so happily 
into Chipping Campden’s quiet charm, 
makes a delightful base for the bes; of 


the Cotswolds and Stratford-on-Avon 
Licensed. 


miles). Through London trains. 
Tel.: Campden 330 


410 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE a 


Very suitable for all 
within easy daily reach of Town 
Tennis, Billiards, Golf, Club 
Room 
makes every meal an occasion 
Directors. Tel.: Downland 2560 
Spee... a TWEED, 

LMOUTH ARK 
a weatlad ial, 


recreational 
ful country house with fishing 
the Tweed and Till 


Close to 
Cheviots and Border Country, 


who need 


to 
a2 4 
Cocktatl 


Monthly Dance and catering that 


Resident 


NORTHUMBER- 
P. 


HOTEL 


and rest- 
rights on 
coast, 
and half- 


the 


way between Newcastle and Edinburgh. 


From 253. per day. Tel.: 
pewnes RRY, Torpoint, 
THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. 
20-roomed hotel in one of the 
corners of Cornwall, within easy 
Plymouth. Children particularly 
Miss W. M. Eliott, 
your enquiries. (Full for August.) 


Coldstream 


Cornwall. 
A comfortable, 


Proprietress, 


25. 


sunniest 
reach of 


welcome. 


invites 
Tel. 240 


east WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 


TEL. A _ well-appointed hotel 
notes and charm. Beautifully 
on own foreshore facing South. 
sands, running water and 
bedrooms Club __silivence. 
Wittering 3228 
Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD 
AND COUNTRY CLUB. Glorious 


extensive private park and gardens, 


looking Exe Estuary. Tennis, 
Riding, Golf, Fishing. 
— ng a produce 
for all year. 
Resident PDirector. Tel.: 


FOLKESTONE. 
genial company, 
the lee of the Leas), plenty to do. 
tennis, golf, riding, billiards; 
attractions of an attractive town. 
Lounge, Lift. 
rooms. Tel. 
Sever Seas. S. WALES. 
Wonderful 
Bathing. ~~ good Gol 


Modernly designed and equipped 
a perfect 


of dis- 
situated 
Lovely 


telephone all 
Tel.: 


West 


HOTEL 
position, 
over. 
Archery, 


Highest standard 

Supreme com- 
Apply for 
Exmouth 3072. 


PRINCES HOTEL. 
a sheltered situation 


terms, 


Con- 

(in 
Squash, 
all the 
Cocktall 


wa suites and bath- 


CASW 1 
sands, 
f and Tennis. 


This 


Weekly Dance. 


hotel, with its high catering standards, 
provides an idyllic base for f 
holiday. Cocktail Bar. 

Tel.: Mumbles 68057. 


ae enesegneaex. + eae 
HOTEL A 


WHITE 


Country house hotel 
ie anon contentment in a perfect country 


holiday setting 


5 miles ‘rm the Sussex 


Coas' Bus service to & .stborune and 
Bexhill passes the satel. Lic 
Tel.: Herstmonceux 3299 


Nr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBT TRY Fort FORT 
HOTEL Charming countr 

nation 

atmosphere 





PARKHI LL HOTEL. 








LYNDHURST. 
heart of the 


MARLOW. 
ANGLER 

Thames's 
level 
pr ate 


Lon don 





8 Hen ley, 













m appointed | I ‘where 
1 2S Owners aim at the yh 
andart t Cater! ng an 1d Comfort. A mot 
mfort holiday headquarters for 
Exmoor _m the sea. From 7 guiness 
Tel. 864 
MULLION, Cornwall. POLURRIAN — 
overlooking famous  surf-bat! ing 
re-opens under the same direction as “+ 
Hotel Bristol, and Penhallow Hotel, New- 
quay 50 bedrooms, all with h. and ¢ 
3 Lounges Billiards, central heating. 
Bracing air, generous fare. Licensed for 
Residents. Tariff with pleasure. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. For fine 


sands, bracing air and plenty of sunshine 
~— at THE GRAND (Tel. 190), open 

Easter to October, or at THE 
MANOR HOUSE, open all the year round 
famous for food, wines and service, 
e 


NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 


HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Hols- 
worthy Offers attractive terms, good 
food, every comfort and cheerful service 


in the atmosphere of a Country House. 
Rough shooting. 5 miles of good trout 


fishing. 

PADSTOW. Cornish Coast. METRO- 
POLE HOTEL. Overlooking Camel Estuary. 
Near good Golf and Bathing beaches. 
Hotel Tennis Court. Manager: E. J. Salter. 
Tel. 7. Trust Houses, Limited. 
PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL. A ful 
quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 


Cornish Riviera, from St. Ives to Land's 
End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 


RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable resTiential quarters 
from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763. 


SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAMP- 
STEDE HOTEL For many, this long- 
established 65-bedroom, licensed Hotel, 
under the personal direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction. 
and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
sense. From 7gns. Brochure with pleasure. 
Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 

SIDMOUTH, DEVON. BELMONT HOTEL. 
A.A. 4 Star A first-class luxury hotel 
noted for its excellent food and occupying 
the finest position extending to the se 
front. Through Coaches = 
Waterloo Private Suites 
Private bathrooms. Lift. 


Gas 


~_ ~*~, 
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Fully By 
Tel.: Sidmouth 32 
THURLESTONE, S. DEVON. THURLE- 
STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
seaside countrv hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 


squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: 
stone 382, 383, 384. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in @ 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Fully licensed First- 
class cuisine. al™, — i. and 
ballroom. Golf wn sporting 
20331 “GS lines). 


9-hole course Orel. Spring 
terms by arrangement. 
YARMOUTH. ROYAL HOTEL. In the 


centre of the Marine Parade, facing the 
The finest East Coast resort 


recently r ened. Cheerful, comfortable, 
well- — Ae g Manage Willows, 
Tel. 2698. Trust Bowes, Limited. 


ao - @ ey he. 
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